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CHAPTER X. 


He threw away the cigar as he 
raised his hat and cameforward to greet 
me. “ Forgive me,” he said, “ if I have 
waited here listening to your music. 
I have been anxious to speak to you 
for a long time now, and I could not 
forego the chance of finding you alone. 
This path behind the church is a 
private one ; will it tax your patience 
too much to grant me a few moments 
here and now? If we walk up and 
down we shall not be observed, and 
you must let me unburden you of 
that.” 

He took the roll of music from me as 
he spoke, and I turned mechanically 
to walk beside him. I might doubt 
him from a distance, and regard him 
through the distorting mists of Janie’s 
hinted accusation; but nothing of 
this could endure against the charm 
of his presence. Perhaps he divined 
the feeling, for as I surrendered the 
parcel and our eyes met, his regard, 
which had been penetrating, anxious, 
insistent, softened into a smile. “TI 
told you once before I had the instinct 
of knowing a friend; it is on the 
faith of this that I dare speak to you 
of what lies next my heart, of matters 
on which to all else my lips are sealed. 
I could not approach you when my 
enemy was at your elbow; but now, 
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—now, Miss Varney, tell me. You 
saw her in the crystal,—Barbara, my 
angel, my beloved? How did she come 
before you, and with what surround- 
ings? Every detail is important ; tell 
me all.” 

It was fresh in my memory,—the 
parting cloud, the anxious eager face, 
the lips which seemed to speak. I 
described it, replying as well as I 
could to his questions. He had drawn 
my hand within his arm as we paced 
slowly to and fro, and he pressed it 
against his side with a groan. “It is 
given,” he said, “to the pure in heart. 
I have gazed into that crystal since I 
moved it from before you, but to me 
no vision was vouchsafed. She is 
obdurate, dead as alive. But I will 
cross the line of division ; I will find 
her. You have sought here; I seek 
beyond. She cannot elude me for 
ever, for she is mine.” 

I caught at the one point which 
seemed comprehensible in this wild 
speech. “You agree then with Mr. 
Alleyne at last? You think she is 
dead ?” 

“She is dead,” he answered. 
chill has touched my heart. I am 
seeking her beyond.” He kept silence 
till we turned under the sheltering 
wall, and when he spoke again it was 
in a more ordinary tone. “ You won- 
der, doubtless, that I speak of her as 
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mine, and question the right of an 
unanswered love. Yet mine she was 
inalienably, both in this world and in 
that world to come, about which we 
have a way of talking so glibly and 
taking so little practical thought ; no 
father’s denial, no marriage vows if 
she had lived to assume them, would 
have altered what I mean. She is 
the other half of my soul. Divided 
we might have been: divided you 
will say we are; but it is only for a 
season. -Our union in the end is sure, 
—for Hell or Heaven. And whether 
in Hell or Heaven it matters little, 
for where she is will be Heaven to 
me.” 

A madman’s utterance you will say 
who read it, and wonder that I did 
not leave him forthwith to seek the 
safety of sane companionship. But if 
you had heard it from those grave 
lips, spoken with that air of authori- 
tative conviction, you might have 
thought differently, for the time. 

“You will ask me,” he went on, 
“why if I have this conviction I am 
not content to wait. The time was 
when I thought it easy, were it for 
half an eternity; knowing the end to 
be sure however long she might elude 
me, might play with me and keep me 
at bay as she did when I was her 
earthly lover. But I cannot, I can- 
not. There is an end to endurance. 
All my being craves for her ; without 
her my strength is as water. Ambi- 
tion is dead, the world is empty, and 
beyond it is only,—Barbara. I have 
eyes for nothing else, ears for nothing 
but her voice. From her station of 
vantage she draws me while she re- 
pulses me ; and it comes to this,—I 
must compel her or follow her.” He 
had turned to face me in the passion 
of this declaration. That he was in 
deadly earnest none could doubt, or 
that the power of this extraordinary 
fancy upon him was real and actual. 
“JT have been at fault in all my 
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labours,” he said almost with violence. 
“The body is nothing,—an image of 
clay,—no more. It is the spirit, the 
living Ego in whatever form it mani- 
fests, that is the centre of desire.” [ 
suppose something of my bewilderment 
was evident ; his manner altered, and 
a chill ghost of a smile curved his 
lips. ‘ You are Barbara’s near kins- 
woman ; you are like her in mind as 
well as outwardly. You will be my 
friend, you will respect my confidence, 
but your belief is slow of ignition. 
Everything must be tried at the bar 
of reason, a reason trained to be 
narrow; you cannot trust your in- 
tuitions. There is just the same hard- 
ness about you as about her, though 
you listen so compassionately.” 

I made a grasp after my vanishing 
common sense,—with both hands as 
it were, and a prick of indignation 
to help me. “Surely,” I said, “ you 
did not talk like this to Barbara ! 

“You must give me credit for a 
certain discretion ; I would not alarm 
the girl I hoped to win. Nor do I 
mean to alarm you, but if you are to 
help me I must have you understand 
both my position and my claim.” 

“To help you!” I echoed. “ How 
is it possible for me to help you?” 

“You have shown the faculty of 
perceiving her under the new condi- 
tions. If you are associated with me 
in the quest, it may prove transfer- 
able, as second sight is said to be. Let 
her come as she will,—reveal what 
she will,—so that she comes.” 

I shook my head. “If I could 
give you any comfort of heart I would 
gladly,” I answered; “but I have 
never been aceustomed to attach to 
these things the importance you do. 
They are outside the circle of common 
experience and of my conceptions of 
life, and have brought me nothing but 
trouble and perplexity. I wish indeed 
it were possible to transfer to you what 
you call my faculty. But you must 
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remember I am not the only one who 
has exercised it ; if it were so I could 
easily believe myself the victim of 
hallucination.” 

“T know,—Alleyne and the ser- 
vant: but it may all radiate through 
you ina way you do not understand.” 

“Tf it means anything at all, if it 
is truly Barbara, I am inclined to 
believe with old Evans that she is 
distressed at our ignorance of her fate, 
and is longing to come back and 
enlighten us.” 

“Then, don’t you think it worth 
while to follow up the clue by any 
means our limited knowledge indi- 
cates, so that she may enlighten us? 
Be that as it will, so long as she comes 
back to me.” 

“ Evans has heard footsteps ; Lady 
Sudeleigh followed a figure in the 
road, though Gregory does not wish 
it mentioned, and it may have been a 
chance resemblance. And here in the 
church, not an hour ago, the child who 
blows the organ for me was frightened 
by an appearance he professed to 
recognise.” I told the story as little 
Sykes had told it to me: the figure 
kneeling at the altar rails the first 
day, of which he had not felt afraid ; 
and then the appearance that came 
behind me as I sat playing, which 
struck him with such consternation 
and awe, and yet was recognisable as 
“Miss Barbara who went away.” I 
was almost afraid of the eagerness of 
my listener, such a fire of hope, elation, 
yearning, seemed to blaze up in him 
as he listened. He took my hand 
again in a close clasp, and I felt the 
compulsion of his will closing round 
me and paralysing resistance. 

“You have indicated the path,” he 
said. “You asked how you might 
help me, and yourself have shown the 
way. You are not expected at the 
house yet ; the child’s terror cut short 
your hour. Come back into the church 
with me ; repeat the conditions which 





attracted her, and see if she will 
return.” 

It was a sign of his influence over 
me that I had no thought of refusal. 
We turned back to the door, and 
when I bungled with inapt fingers at 
the lock, he opened it for me and 
followed me in. The place had never 
seemed so deserted or struck so chill ; 
the shadows had deepened and the 
light had faded since I left it, though 
there remained sufficient for our pur- 
pose. I took my seat, and opened 
the symphony in the midst of which 
Sykes had failed me, and he took 
the child’s place at the lever facing 
the length of the dim church ; the 
organ was at the west end under 
the tower. As soon as the indi- 
cator had risen I began to play, 
trying to lose myself in my office 
and forget the strange situation into 
which I had been drawn. And strange 
indeed it was; the darkening church, 
the watch for the manifestation of a 
disembodied spirit in which in some 
mysterious fashion I was to aid, the 
companionship of one whose sanity 
was at least questionable. I glanced 
round at him from time to time, but 
his eyes were always intent on vacancy, 
glowing bright under the shadow of 
contracted brows out of a face deathly 
pale. His forehead was damp and 
the veins stood out upon it, while 
his lips moved soundlessly. Still for 
all this he was sufficiently master of 
himself to keep the lever at work ; 
and I played on to the end of my 
symphony, and then turned back to 
the opening bars and repeated it, long 
as it was. As the last chords died 
away and my hands dropped, I 
paused out of sheer fatigue, wondering 
whether I had done my part and 
what had resulted. I heard a long 
quivering sigh at my elbow; Mr. 
Redworth was leaning on the arrested 
lever, and when I turned to him he 
spoke more naturally, though in a 
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voice low and exhausted. “You 
have been very good, Miss Varney. 
I have felt her presence: it seems to 
thrill all the air about me; but she 
withholds herself from sight and 
touch. There is a barrier I must 
break down.” 

I thought better of the question 
which rose to my lips, but he answered 
it presently as if it had been spoken, 
though not till we had left the church. 
He gathered up the music for me and 
closed the organ; and when at the 
outer door he gave me back the keys, 
he said ; “TI will tell you what I mean 
to do. It will be a secret between 
you and me only, a secret you will 
keep.” He turned again into the 
path where we had walked before, 
and I with him, drawn by his will 
in the matter, though I would fain 
have escaped to the house. 

“The true alchemist,” he went on, 
“has open to him two spheres, the 
physical and the celestial; but if he 
would tread the higher way he must 
utterly put from him all advantage of 
the inferior, not serving God and 
Mammon. I must nullify my work 
of forty years, my dreams of worldly 
eminence, of advantage and _ re- 
nown ; but that is a small matter. 
Alverius Vericus, an older writer 
than Paracelsus, describes the suc- 
cessive steps of initiation, and the 
chemical compound whereby, in con- 
junction with certain abstinences, the 
necessary condition of body is attained. 
The first is termed the Threshold, and 
the initiate enters with the figure of 
a drawn sword against the Elemental 
shapes ; but here the danger is only 
to the resolution of the inner man ; 
the union with mortality is not 
threatened. The second step is the 
Vestibule; here the emblem is 
changed to a smoking torch, and he 
sees, but asin a glass darkly. In this 
the danger is but slightly increased ; 
but the initiate is warned to test his 
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powers of body and soul before ad- 
vancing to the Presence Chamber 
where we see face to face. The 
behest is that he should set his affairs 
in order and depart as one that 
cometh not again. Yet many of the 
masters have dwelt in the Presence 
Chamber, and gone in and out from 
the ways of the world, beholding 
when they would their soul’s desire. 
It is possible she may come to me on 
the threshold ; that the dimness of 
the vestibule may not divide us ; but 
if needful I shall advance to full 
initiation where success is certain. 
If that is so, I may have to ask a 
favour at your hands ; it will only be 
a slight one, entailing a less trouble- 
some task than I have imposed on 
you to-day. I need not ask if you 
will guard my confidence ; I see it in 
your face.” 

He had bared his head as he spoke. 
pushing back the waves of silvered 
hair ; and he remained uncovered as 
we said farewell. I did not see him 
after that for many days. 

These were the days of Eleanor’s 
danger and the crisis of her illness. 
I will not follow all the hopes and 
fears of that anxious time, which 
seemed to draw Gregory and his wife 
nearer together than perhaps they 
had ever been in their lives before. 
That was well, and it was well she 
was given back to him ; for the shock 
of what came after would have been 
too great had either stood alone. 
Mr. Redworth was not neglectful of 
his friends: he came or sent fre 
quently to inquire, but he did not 
ask to see me; and as it happened 
through all that time when I was 
stirring abroad but little, we did not 
chance to meet. I confess I often 
thought of him and of our last inter- 
view under the shadow of the church; 
dissatisfied with myself that I had 
entered no protest of any sort against 
the wild words I had been forced to 
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hear. And yet I knew that were it 
to come over again I could not do 
otherwise ; the spell upon me would 
be so great that I could only fill 
the part of a passive listener, of 
almost a believing one. It was 
necessary for me to be removed from 
his strong personal influence, before 
common sense was able to assert 
itself and I could be even critical. I 
kept his confidence: I had no dis- 
position to break it ; but I did think 
sometimes with a touch of anxiety of 
the fantastic experiment he proposed 
to try on himself, and felt curious as 
to the result. Little Sykes earned no 
more sixpences, for I did not touch 
the organ except on Sundays ; other 
occupations forbade it, and besides I 
felt a shuddering distaste for the con- 
ditions of solitude which had been 
productive of a result so unforeseen. 


Time went on, and Eleanor 
struggled slowly back to  conval- 
escence. Janie was beginning to 


feel anxious about her plans, and to 
press for a decision; when the news 
of an unexpected calamity fell upon 
us at the Rectory. It was not 
personal to any of us, but we all 
sorrowed for our friends; and there 
were unspoken thoughts if I mistake 
not, of the difference it might have 
made to Barbara’s future had all been 
well with her, and had that terrible 
Christmas fulfilled its promise in 
making her Dick Sudeleigh’s wife. 
News arrived from India, first by 
telegram and the sad details following 
by letter, of Maxwell Sudeleigh’s 
death. This was the elder son, him- 
self a middle-aged man, Dick’s only 
brother and Sir Richard Sudeleigh’s 
heir. The blow was too much for the 
old father, hitherto so hale and 
active; he was struck down by it 
into a living death, and at first the 
end was hourly anticipated. Lady 
Sudeleigh wrote to Eleanor in her 
bitter distress, and telegrams were 
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sent abroad to intercept Dick at the 
most likely ports. By good fortune 
these reached him speedily, and he 
came home overland by the quickest 
routes ; finding all at Leigh Hall in 
depths of mourning for the heir, but 
old Sir Richard, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, beginning to rally physically 
from the stroke, though with powers 
of mind so withered and blighted that 
partial recovery became more de- 
plorable than the death which had 
been feared. 

We heard of Dick’s return to 
Leigh the morning Janie left Ditch- 
borough,—a late May morning which 
wept like April in alternate showers 
and gleams. She had wept also more 
tears than we knew of. She had grown 
palerand thinner and older in those 
sad months ; but over the farewells she 
was very steady. Gregory and I 
kept counsel about the true reason for 


departure. He thought the know- 
ledge would needlessly distress 
Eleanor, who vibrated between a 


certain irrepressible relief, and a 
fretful wonderment that Janie should 
think less of her duty to those who 
had brought her up, than of a volun- 
tarily assumed duty towards an in- 
definite neighbour. Janie thanked 
her at the last for the home she had 
found with them, and the two women 
kissed each other as women will what- 
ever lies beneath ; while Evans looked 
on with tightly compressed lips, an 
embodiment of the spirit which had 
driven her forth. 

But when it came to Gregory it 
was a different matter, and she put 
her arms round his neck in a real 
caress. “God bless you, child,” he 
said. “You have been a daughter 
to me all these years, and I shall miss 
you sorely.” Then for the first time 
her voice broke. ‘“ Uncle,” she said, 
“if you want me,—if ever you want 
me, send for me and I will come. I 
will come back wherever I am.” I 
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think it was on his lips to say he 
wanted her and she must not go ; but 
he kissed her instead, and put her in 
the carriage which was to take us to 
the station. 

I drove there with her, and saw 
her off from the same country plat- 
form which had witnessed my arrival ; 
a small waif of humanity pushing out 
her frail skiff into the wider sea of 
the great world, with a sad heart as 
I knew, and yet with some steady 
shining of hope and courage in her 
fixed purpose. I had repented my 
sins towards her many times over, my 
sius of suspicion and suggestion which 
had never been translated into speech. 
Over and over again I had assured 
myself of her innocence; and over 
and over again, I know not how, the 
assurance had to be made anew. But 
the need for it was nearly over; I 
was soon to doubt no more. She 
thanked me for my kindness to her, 
poor child, as we stood together in 
the narrow shelter and watched the 
red front of the engine rounding the 
curve, burning nearer and nearer 
through the slanting lines of rain. 
Then came the brief halt, the bustle 
of a few moments, and then the small 
pale face nodding farewell to me from 
the window moving away: 

It was over, and I felt myself 
solitary with that curious reaction 
which sometimes comes unexpectedly 
in parting with one whom we have 
not greatly valued in daily com- 
panionship ; a token I suppose that 
the link has really been a closer one 
than we divined. 

Early in the week following Dick 
Sudeleigh came to Ditchborough. 
Eleanor was touchingly glad to see 
him, almost as much so as if the rela- 
tions between them had been those of 
real mother and son. Just then, I 
think, all her capacity of affection was 
quickened, with the feeling, as it were, 
of respite from nearly contemplated 
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death ; as Hezekiah may have felt 
when the shadow went back on the 
sun-dial of Ahaz. He asked for Janie 
soon after his arrival, and when told 
that she was gone to London, as if on 
an ordinary visit, I thought he be 
trayed unequivocal disappointment. 
Nothing was then said about St. 
Cyprian’s, nor later when he and I 
and Gregory dined together ; Eleanor 
though so much stronger was still 
restricted to invalid hours. But when 
the two gentlemen were left together 
over their wine the whole story came 
out; the story, that is, so far as 
Gregory knew how to tell it. Feeling 
the house oppressive with the summer 
heat which had come upon us suddenly, 
I had caught up a shawl and strolled 
out into the garden, where all was 
light as yet in the June evening, 
though with a tender browning of 
the shadows, and the crescent of the 
new moon beginning to show in silver 
above the trees. It was there Dick 
came to me, greatly agitated as I could 
see, and he broke out at once in 
wonderment and even anger. What 
could we all have been thinking of,— 
that was what it came to, though less 
bluntly put—to let Janie suffer under 
such a shameful error, and at last be 
driven away like a guilty creature 
from the safe shelter of home? “I 
should like to twist the necks of all 
the fools in the parish,” he said. 
“Janie harm Barbara! Janie, who 
would not hurt any living creature, 
who has the tenderest heart in the 
world! And not the shadow of a 
motive ; what motive could there be, 
Miss Varney? Answer me that!” 
I shook my head dumbly. I had 
nothing to say. For Janie’s sake, as 
much as any other, it was impossible 
to answer. “ And Mr. Alleyne says 
nothing has been done. It was all I 
could do to keep my patience, to re- 
member the respect I owe him. Was 
there ever such a ghastly blunder ? 


















She was always working for the people, 
her fingers to the bone I used to say ; 
and that they should have turned 
against her, the whole place, Mr. 
Alleyne says, with open insult and 
taunts! And he wanted her to brave 
it out, though no one took her part. 
If I had only been here! What she 
must have suffered, poor child, poor 
little darling; and her letters were 
always cheerful,—never a word of it 
to me.” 

I tried to set him right on one or 
two points. Janie herself had begged 
us to be silent; she could not bear 
the charge against her made a matter 
of discussion. “If you had known,” 
I said to him ; “if you had been here 
all through, what in Heaven’s name 
could you have done?” 

“T would have done this. I would 
have shown them all there was one 
who believed in her, the one who had 
best reason to know. I would have 
gone to her and begged her to take 
me,—to give me a right to protect 
her,—to honour my name by bearing 
it———” He wasforced to stop abruptly 
to steady his voice. Was this Bar- 
bara’s lover? I wondered what 
Eleanor would say, and Lady Sude- 
leigh. And,—poor Janie !—it would 
be no vindication ; people would say 
she had schemed for it from the be- 
ginning. “It is not too late,” he 
went on. “T will go to her now,—to 
this convent sisterhood, this hum- 
bugging St. Cyprian’s. I will force 
them to let her see me. Mr. Alleyne 
says there have been no vows.” 

“Forgive me, Mr. Sudeleigh, if I 
say I hope you will think it over before 
you do anything of the kind. Such a 
step ought not to be taken on any 
rash impulse, however generous. It 
might give pain to others, to Janie 
even ; and your family would hardly 
approve.” 

“Generous! the generosity will be 
hers if she will take me. I sup- 
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pose you think [biting his moustache 


savagely, and looking moodily before 
him], it is natural you should think, 
I have forgotten Barbara.” It was 
more an assertion than a question, and 
I did not interrupt him by reply. “I 
have not forgotten her ; I never shall 
forget her ; it will never be the same 
for me again. I have been wretched 
for months, not knowing whether she 
was dead or alive; but I begin to 
think it is asmy mother says. If she 
is dead I must take up my life without 
her ; if she is alive she must have left 
me to form other ties, and so we are 
equally divided. I could be happy 
with Janie if she would have me. I 
always loved her, in a way, and was 
sorry she had such a hard time of it, 
from the first. I cannot have you 
speak of generosity. It is best for 
me; and surely not worse for her, 
poor child, than being alone?” 

What could I say, how could I tell 
him? It must be Janie herself if any 
one, though the confession would be 
terribly hard. Would she ever have 
courage to acknowledge the reason 
why suspicion had fallen upon her, 
and the motives with which she was 
credited ? Would she see clearly as I 
did, that even if guiltless she could 
not join hands with Dick without in- 
juring herself and him? We had 
threaded the shrubbery walk, and 
emerged on to the lawn when he 
went on. 

“You spoke of disapproval on the 
part of my family ; I do not anticipate 
it in the least. My poor father is not 
likely to understand anything about 
it; it is my mother’s great wish that 
I should marry. They approved of the 
former affair ; and Janie is Barbara’s 
cousin, of equal birth. And though 
she is without fortune, I do not want 
it; I should not have wanted it when 
I only had Pengarth, and now I am 
my father’s heir.” 

I ventured to hint that was just 
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the reason why Lady Sudeleigh would 
expect a more advantageous connec- 
tion ; but, like a man, he would listen 
to no suggestion which opposed his 
will. Mr. and Mrs. Alleyne, he was 
confident, would be pleased; and he 
thought Barbara herself would have 
wished it, would rather Janie than 
any other filled her vacant place. 
That is an argument one often hears 
in favour of man’s inconstancy. I 
could do no more than beg him to 
consider well before committing him- 
self to any action which would be 
beyond recall; and when he left 
Ditchborough next day I did not 
know whether he proposed returning 
to Leigh, or going at once to London. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE afternoon of Dick’s departure 
I went out for a solitary walk, Eleanor 
not happening to want me, and the 
abounding summer beauty drawing me 
irresistibly to its enjoyment. I re- 
velled in the fresh green of the young 
foliage, the beauty of flowering trees 
and the tints of earth and sky, and 
drank in the balmy air which seemed 
to revive all the springs of life. I 
loved the loneliness of the moor; I 
am not by nature a gregarious animal, 
and the solitudes of this remote dis- 
trict to me were never cheerless. I 
mounted the hill down which Gregory 
had driven me to my first sight of 
Ditchborough, and walked some dis- 
tance beyond, watching the waste as 
it purpled under the passing clouds, 
and listening to the larks as they 
carolled their songs in thrills of trans- 
port, until invisible in the blue. A 
few sheep cropping here and there at 
the sparse grass raised their heads to 
look at me; a rabbit darted away to 
hide his tell-tale white ensign in some 
sheltering burrow. 

I had regained the road on turning 





homeward, and was on the brow which 
looks over Coldhope when the quick 
trot of a horse came up behind me. 
The rider was Mr. Redworth, who 
drew rein at once and dismounted. 
“Miss Varney, I am fortunate in 
overtaking you. I was only now think- 
ing how I could contrive to see you 
alone.” 

We had met several times since I 
played for him in the church, but it 
was always in company. I knew 
nothing more of his wild experiments 
and singular mental state. 

“T am going to remind you of your 
promise to do me a favour; and I 
want a few,—last words, as they may 
be. If I lead my horse at your side 
I shall not detain you nor excite 
remark; and as you helped me before, 
you will not refuse to help me now. 
My little enemy has left Ditch- 
borough, and a certain faithless lover 
has followed in her footsteps,—‘ like 
a doting mallard, claps wing, flies 
after!’—and you are in perplexity 
about them both. Is it not so? Ah, 
my friend, do not look so astonished ! 
And if I know thus much, perhaps 
I have no need to ask whether you 
have given a thought tome. It may 
be I even know the nature of the 
thought ; pity for the madman whose 
raving alarmed you, and whose con- 
fidences might have been communi- 
cated in Bedlam. And perhaps, by 
treason of yourself against yourself, a 
single heart-beat of sympathy for one 
who for love’s sake would dare the 
realms of night and all the powers 
of the unseen, following his Eurydice.” 

“T have thought of you, wondering 
over all you told me and the experi- 
ment you contemplated.” 

“T have traversed the second de- 
gree; the next step will be full ini- 
tiation. You will think I have 
postponed it over long, that I have 
turned coward on the verge; but it 
is not so. The behest is first to set 
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your house in order, and depart as one 
that cometh not again. That has 
been my care in these last weeks, and 
it has occupied some time and thought, 
and sent me on several journeys. I 
have only now to conclude my arrange- 
ment with you,—the trifling favour I 
spoke of—and then I shall be free.” 
His eyes shone as if with a glad anti- 
cipation ; he drew up his spare sinewy 
figure and lifted his head. Whatever 
the ordeal might be, it was evident 
he did not fear it. “ Before I pass 
to that I want to ask you,—you 
have no doubt, have you, that I love 
Barbara; that I loved her first and 
last, as the woman I would have won, 
and now as the soul I seek?” 

“No doubt at all.” 

“Never let that conviction be 
shaken. I would have given my life 
for hers, my body to torture, to spare 
her a single pang. Sudeleigh was a 
boy who cared for nothing but the 
gratification of a fancy; like a child 
denied a toy he raves for a while, and 
then turns lightly to another. She 
was and is my all; the soul of my 
soul, my star and fate. I have seen 
her since I spoke with you last.” 

“That was what you desired.” 

“Not yet the full measure for which 
I long; I shall find that in the Pres- 
ence Chamber. But her shadow 
rested on the threshold ; I beheld her 
in the Hall of Vision, though veiled 
and separated so that I failed to touch 
even the hem of her garment. You 
have heard, Miss Varney, of a man 
dying for joy ?” 

“T have read of such cases.” 

“Tt is not a common fate, yet I 
feel as if it would be mine. When I 
think of the rapture before me my 
heart fails to beat; it thrills through 
all my breast with a great trembling 
of ecstasy. To meet her eyes with 
a smile in them, to feel her soul drawn 
to mine, compelled to mine by a law 
beyond resistance, the will to resist 


submerged in the attraction. The 
Heaven you righteous people believe 
in could give no more.” The tremor 
he spoke of was real, it shook him 
visibly; he drew deep breaths in 
silence for some minutes, leaning one 
arm upon the saddle. “I have no 
dread of the ordeal. The first stages 
have not tried me, as I was led to 
expect. I found no failure in my- 
self ; the desire was only to penetrate 
deeper, to see more fully, not to be 
dragged back by reviving nature. The 
first trance was very brief; the second 
lasted some hours; the duration of 
that which is before me I cannot cal- 
culate ; but, if vitality survives the 
shock, it will be mine to terminate 
or renew at will, passing in and out 
from the Presence Chamber to this 
common world, carrying the light of 
it into the life I have yet to endure. 
Oh Barbara, Barbara!” It was a 
strange medley,—the joy he spoke of 
and the rapture of anticipation ; and 
then the groan of irrepressible anguish 
with which he called upon her name. 
My own heart beat fast with agitation 
as I listened, but his power over me 
seemed to conquer fear. “I have set 
my house in order as I am enjoined. 
Some affairs, with which I need not 
weary you in detail, proved difficult 
of arrangement, but now the way is 
clear ; I have only to give Nursoo his 
final instructions. Possibly this even- 
ing, perhaps to-morrow, I shall send 
to your custody a sealed packet. The 
favour I ask is that you will keep it 
for me in safe charge till this crisis 
is over. If all is well I will claim it 
from you direct, doubtless within 
forty-eight hours; but if certain in- 
telligence should reach you of my 
death,—no rumour, but the information 
direct—break the seals and act on the 
instructions within. You promise?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “I promise.” 

“Tf comment is excited, say I asked 
you to take care of a packet of valu- 
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ables for me during a chemical experi- 
ment I thought hazardous. There 
will be nothing extraordinary in that, 
or likely to involve you in difficulty. 
If I do not survive, the experiment 
will pass as an ordinary one in the 
course of my known researches. And 
now, farewell.” He took my hand 
and pressed it, looking earnestly in 
my face. “TI care little for the opinion 
of my fellows; but if ever you are 
tempted to judge me harshly, remem- 
ber what I questioned and what you 
replied.” 

He wrung my hand again; then 
leading his horse further out from the 
path, mounted and rode away towards 
Coldhope. 

I felt troubled and uneasy as I 
entered the Rectory, as if with the 
shadow of some near calamity. I 
could not at once shake off the im- 
pression of what I had heard. Elea- 
nor was down stairs waiting for me to 
dispense tea and cheerful conversation ; 
I did my best to make the effort, but 
I am afraid she found me a duller 
companion than usual. We were 
alone, for Gregory had gone to attend 
a clerical gathering at Lynnchester, and 
was not expected back till late ; supper 
was to be served at half-past nine, 
instead of the usual dinner. We sat 
and chatted over fancy stitches and 
household matters; over Dick’s im- 
proved looks, bronzed as he was by 
sea air and southern suns, and the 
last sad letters from Leigh, till it was 
Eleanor’s hour for retiring. Evans 
came with the shawl she still wore 
in the passages, and to gather up the 
small paraphernalia which accom- 
panied her to her room; and I was 
left alone in the ghostly drawing- 
room and the fading light. 

I opened the window which had 
been closed on Eleanor’s account, and 
refused the lamp lest it should draw 
in errant moths to the attraction of 
the light ; and so sitting in the dusk, 
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and the warm air wafting in the sweet 
breath of the garden, I passed from 
conscious to unconscious thought, and 
slept and dreamed. 

I am accustomed to the vague ab- 
surdities which are wont to visit us in 
sleep, but this dream had a character 
of its own which marked it separate 
from any former experience. To begin 
with, it revived a memory. I was 
sitting in that very chair and place, 
but all about me had come the chill 
of winter, and I shivered in my sleep. 
I had gone back to the night when 
we watched for Barbara, and ears and 
heart were again strained with the 
agony of expectation. The trees were 
bare again, the flowers were dead, and 
snow was falling through the grayness 
of a winter dawn. A sharp tapping 
made me start and turn to the win- 
dow, impatient fingers drumming on 
the glass, and there was Barbara look- 
ing in through the transparent divi- 
sion. There was the same excited 
look on her face which I had seen in 
the crystal ; she held up to me in her 
left hand some papers folded length- 
wise, and knocked hurriedly with the 
other. ‘ Let me in,” she said, “ let 
me in.” I started up with the impulse 
to obey her, and lo, in a moment the 
dream was broken. The snow and 
the cold were gone, the gray dawn had 
changed into the summer dusk, the 
window was open at my elbow, and 
there was no Barbara ! 

Gregory was late back that evening, 
and I thought he appeared out of 
spirits as I faced him at the delayed 
supper. He told me of his business 
and the events of the day, but it 
seemed an effort to him to talk, and 
he soon relapsed into silence. Pres- 
ently he said, pushing away from him 
an almost untasted plate: “I cannot 
think how it is, but my poor girl is 
very much on my mind to-night. I 
have been thinking about it all day,— 
the disappearance I mean—the same 
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weary round of conjecture we used to 
go over so often six months ago. If 
I were a superstitious man, I should 
believe the knowledge we have sought 
vainly for so long was coming to us at 
last.” 

I thought of my dream, but was 
spared the necessity of answering as 
the servant entered with a parcel. 
For Miss Varney, she said; Nursoo 
had brought it, and was instructed to 
wait for an answer. The packet was 
not large, but thick and rather heavy ; 
sealed in two places with the impres- 
sion of interlaced triangles, but no 
crest. There was a separate note 
which read as follows : 


I send the parcel, as I am trying to-night 
the experiment of which I told you. In 
case of the worst, keep it unopened till the 
doctor gives an order for my burial, which 
is not to take place until there is unmis- 
takable evidence of death. I hope to re- 
claim it to-morrow or the day after, and 
myself acquaint you that all is well; you 
must not surrender it to any messenger. 
Let me have a line by the bearer to tell 
me it has reached your hands.—VicrTor 
REDWORTH, 


The arrival of the letter had the 
effect of diverting Gregory’s mind from 
his sad thoughts, and he was almost 
jocular on the subject of my corre- 
spondence as I scribbled in pencii a 
message of acknowledgment and sent 
it out to the Hindu servant. It 
amused him very much that Susan 
should be getting up a flirtation with 
the master of Coldhope ; the relations 
that had seemed impossible for Bar- 
bara’s youth did not appear to strike 
him as out of place for my maturer 
years. 

Well, I need not dwell on that. I 
took the packet away with me to my 
room and locked it for safe custody in 
a trunk ; and during the peaceful 
hours which followed I was disturbed 
but little by anxiety for my friend. I 
thought of him when I woke, and of 
the dread ordeal of which he had 


spoken ; but sleep visited my pillow 
as usual both that night and the next, 
and I descended to breakfast on the 
second morning without misgiving. It 
was fair weather with high white 
clouds crossing the blue sky, and a 
heavy dew sparkling over the lawn in 
the early sun. 

Gregory and I were again alone, as 
Eleanor breakfasted in her room. The 
meal was over, and the table in pro- 
cess of clearing, though my cousin had 
not yet betaken himself to his study, 
when Mary came in with a message. 
“ Tf you please, sir, it is Nursoo, and 
I am afraid something is wrong. The 
dog-cart is at the gate, and he wants 
to see you and Miss Varney.” 

“Miss Varney also? Then tell 
him to come in here. You do not 
mind?” he added to me as the hand- 
maiden departed. No, I did not mind; 
but no doubt I had turned pale, for a 
sudden terror had begun to grip my 
heart. 

The Hindu looked ashen under his 
dark skin, and was trembling visibly. 
I had never heard him speak before : 
he had always seemed a sort of auto- 
maton ; but his story, though con- 
fused and broken, was sufficiently 
intelligible. Mr. Redworth had been 
trying an experiment, he was always 
trying experiments, and when he gave 
orders not to be disturbed none of the 
household dared go near him. On 
Thursday evening he had food put 
ready in the library, and wine in case 
he needed it ; and Nursoo was directed 
not to enter the room again for thirty- 
six hours unless summoned. The bell 
did not ring, and though this was 
nothing unusual the man had felt 
alarmed ; he could not tell why. He 
went into the ground-floor bedroom 
which opened from the library punc- 
tually on the stroke of nine on the 
second morning, but found no trace of 
occupation. Mr. Redworth was in 
the library, sitting in the chair as he 
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had left him, but to all appearance 
dead. There was a written paper 
under his hand with directions to fetch 
the doctor, and inform Mr. Alleyne 
and me. The groom had taken the 
dog-cart on at once, and Nursoo was 
returning on foot ; indeed he showed 
throughout an evident haste and 
nervous anxiety to be gone. 

Gregory looked very grave over this 
intelligence. He said he would return 
to Coldhope with the Hindu, and 
await Dr. Carpenter’s arrival ; and I 
followed him into the hall while he 
got his hat, and changed his coat. 
“It may be only a trance,” I con- 
trived to say to him. “Do not let 
the doctor take anything for granted.” 

They were a strange pair as they 
went off together ; the portly clerical 
Englishman and the slender turbaned 
foreigner ; and they turned, I noticed, 
towards the gate into the woods, the 
shortest way to the house. 

The afternoon was well on its way 
before my cousin returned. The an- 
xious hours had passed slowly with- 
out tidings, though the rumour that 
Mr. Redworth was dead seemed to 
flash electrically over the village, and 
was brought to the house by sundry 
chance comers. I felt uneasy under 
my burden of knowledge, and the 
possession of the packet also weighed 
on me. I got out my keys to see if 
it was still secure, and looked again 
at the note folded away with it, in- 
structing me not to open it till the 
doctor signed the order for burial. 

Gregory came straight to us in the 
morning-room, and dropped wearily 
into the nearest chair. “TI shall have 
to look up an old sermon for to-mor- 
row,” he said somewhat irrelevantly. 
“T can settle to nothing after such a 
morning. I feel completely unhinged.” 

Eleanor was readier with her in- 
quiry than I was. “Is it really 
death?” she said. “Did you see 


him ?” 





“Yes, I saw him; and I waited 
there till Carpenter came, which was 
not till one o'clock or even later. 
The man had driven from place to 
place after him, as he had left on his 
round. He says there is little doubt 
Redworth had been dead for hours 
when he was found, but he had hin 
moved to the bed and did what he 
could to restore life. There is just 
this question of catalepsy, as it is im- 
possible to say what the experiment 
was; so no steps can be taken till 
decomposition appears. Then there 
will have to be an examination, and 
an inquest, and what not! It is a 
sad business. Nursoo’s story hardly 
prepared me for what I was to see. 
He took me into the library, where 
one window had been hastily uncur- 
tained; and there, with the light 
streaming in on him, was Redworth 
sitting, his head resting against the 
back of the chair, and a smile on his 
face as if he were in a dream.” 

“ Ah,” I thought, “he had passed 
into the Presence Chamber.” 

“There could have been no suffer- 
ing nor the least struggle. Close to 
him on the table were an empty glass 
and the burned-out lamp, and one 
hand was lying on a written paper, 
as if to point it out to whoever found 
him.” 

“Why, do you think he meant to 
kill himself?” broke in Eleanor. 

“Certainly not, in my opinion. 
But he knew he was running a serious 
risk in the interests of science, and 
had provided for the worst. The 
paper stated as much, and directed 
that if found unconscious on the 
second morning the doctor was to be 
summoned, and word sent to Susan 
and me.” 

Eleanor caught at my name. ‘ Why 
to Susan?” she said, and I saw the 
astonishment in her face. 

“‘ Because he gave Susan a packet 
to keep for him till the experiment 
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was over ; I suppose he did not like 
to trust it in the house. I do not 
feel quite satisfied about that Nursoo ; 
he seemed so alarmed when an inquest 
was talked about ; but perhaps he had 
only a vague notion of what it is. 
Poor fellow! poor Redworth ! I won- 
der if he has any relatives who should 
be summoned? I asked that Hindu, 
but he at once became more foreign 
than ever, and did not seem to 
know.” 

There was of course much curiosity 
about the packet, and I had over 
and over again to repeat the in- 
structions I had with it. It was not 
till the Tuesday following that Dr. 
Carpenter came to the Rectory. 
“There is no doubt whatever now 
that death has taken place,” he said 
to us. “For my own part I never 
believed in the possible catalepsy, and 
the condition of the corpse was such 
yesterday that I should have had no 
hesitation in examining; but I have 
waited the security of another twenty- 
four hours. Now the remains will be 
coffined immediately after the post- 
mortem ; and if there are, as I under- 
stand, certain sealed instructions, I 
would suggest they should be consulted 
without delay.” 

I was appealed to at once to deliver 
up my charge. My own wish would 
have been to open it first in private ; 
but I yielded to the evident expecta- 
tion, and brought it down to where 
Gregory, Eleanor, and Dr. Carpenter 
sat in conclave. I remember it all 
so well,—the three expectant faces 
and the eager curiosity on Eleanor’s 
—even the touch of the strong parch- 
ment wrapper and the bold hand- 
writing of the address, and my own 
reluctance to face the necessity of 
breaking those seals, for I was grieved 
for my friend, as they called him. 
Let me here write him down my 
friend for the last time. The con- 
tents were simple enough ; the outer 


cover bore my name only, and the 
inner one was thus inscribed : 


If you have had need to open this, I 
shall be a dead man. Give these papers to 
Mr. Alleyne with the request that he will 
act as my executor ; it will not be a trouble- 
some office, for little remains to be done. 
I wish my funeral to be as plain as possible, 
and it is of no concern to me where I am 
laid. 


The signature followed this. En- 
closed was a will of recent date, 
drawn out by a lawyer at Lynnches 
ter, providing that all pictures and 
effects which were his property at 
Coldhope, with the exception of such 
as he had already disposed of by deed 
of gift, should be sold, and the 
residue, after paying funeral expenses 
and all proven claims, handed over to 
the Lynnchester Infirmary. There 
was no mention of any relative, or of 
property existing elsewhere. The 
other enclosure was the deed of gift 
referred to, which transferred to the 
Reverend Gregory Alleyne the entire 
furniture of the studio, including the 
carved shrine, the picture of the dead 
Christ, and all other pictures in the 
room, together with carpets and easel, 
“and whatever else it may contain 
at the time of my death as if enumer- 
ated.” Two keys fastened together 
were folded in this paper, one being 
labelled key of studio, and the other 
key of shrine. A strip of paper fast- 
ened to the deed bore the following 
message : 


It is my request that the Reverend 
Gregory Alleyne shall keep these keys in 
his own possession, and as soon as possi- 
ble after receiving them shall himself in 
person go to the studio for the purpose 
of disconnecting from the stored batteries 
the electric wires which illuminate the 
shrine, as if ignorantly handled they may 
be dangerous. N.B. To open the shrine, 
press and slip to the right the central 
carved rose in upper border of panel, which 
will expose key-hole. The front of shrine 
opens outwards. To disconnect wires, 
unscrew and take out the metal knobs to 
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right and left of hinge. The shrine may 
then be moved without damage.—VicTor 
REDWORTH. 


Gregory was much affected by this 
bequest. “ Poor fellow! poor Red- 
worth!” he said again. “It was 
good of him to think of me. If ever I 
coveted anything that was my neigh- 
bour’s, it was this very picture ; and 
I would rather have it in remembrance 
of him than any other legacy. Of 
course I will act; and I shall write 
to these people at Lynnchester and 
tell them that Redworth sent me the 
will.” 

I went away with Eleanor, and left 
him and Dr. Carpenter together ; but 
later in the morning he came to me, 
and I saw he had the keys in his hand 
with the paper of directions. “TI am 
going up to Coldhope, Susan, and I 
want you to come with me. You are 
not likely to have any foolish fear of 
a house with death in it, and this 
affair of the wires should be seen to 
without delay.” 

I hope I have no foolish fear of 
death. In the course of my former 
work I had seen it in many forms ; 
-but I confess to a certain shrinking 
from the idea of entering Coldhope, 
knowing what I knew, I alone, of the 
mysterious nature of Mr. Redworth’s 
end. But I said nothing of this to 
Gregory, and got ready quickly to 
accompany him ; walking up through 
the deep shade of the wood-path, that 
green coolness of which Gregory had 
spoken the first day I entered it, and 
which was a pleasant refuge from the 
June sun. We crossed the park, 
saying little to each other: both of 
us, I fancy, were occupied with our 
own thoughts; but as we came in 
sight of the house with its drawn 
blinds a carriage was waiting at the 
door, and another drove up as we 
approached. Gregory uttered an ex- 
clamation. “I did not mean to fall 
in with that ; but it can’t be helped 
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now, we had better go on. That is 
Somers from Hillingford, who has 
come to help Carpenter with the 
examination.” 

A strange servant opened the door 
to us. 

“Ts Nursoo with the doctors?” 
asked my cousin. “Let him know 
I have Mr. Redworth’s instructions 
to go up to the studio.” 

The man looked troubled ; he had, 
we found after, been only a short 
time in the Coldhope household. 
*Nursoo is not here, sir,” he said. 
“He told us last evening he was 
directed to fetch another doctor, and 
he went off just before nightfall, and 
has not returned.” 

Gregory said he knew the way and 
that we would go up alone, showing 
Mr. Redworth’s signature to the strip 
of paper, but the servant made no 
demur. They had spoken under their 
breaths, and there was a ghastly hush 
about the darkened house; while on the 
close atmosphere there seemed,—or 
was it my fancy /—to be already a 
taint of death. 

My cousin opened the door into the 
library, and I followed him in. There 
was a low murmur of voices from the 
adjoining room, and I shuddered when 
I thought of what lay there under 
the dissecting knife. The library it- 
self was deserted : there was the great 
chair in which the dead man had sat 
smiling all through the passage of 
those hours ; the lamp was still upon 
the table, and the empty glass which 
his hand had set down; but we did 
not linger over the suggestive scene. 
The laboratory was deserted also, lit- 
tered in confusion and with the grate 
full of the ashes of burned paper. I 
noticed this as we passed to the door 
beyond, which Gregory unlocked, and 
then we entered the studio. 

It was much as I had seen it last ; 
but an unfinished picture stood upon 
the easel, and a palette with daubs of 
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dried paint lay beside it. The picture 
appeared to be a study for a mytho- 
logical subject, Orpheus and Eury- 
dice ; the greater part of it was only 
roughly sketched in charcoal, but the 
principal heads were painted in. In 
the Orpheus there was a shadow of 
the artist himself, while Barbara’s 
eyes looked out at us from the face of 
the Eurydice. I recognised the train 
of thought which had inspired the 
sketch, and lingered before it till 
Gregory called me to assist him in 
opening the shrine. 

The picture and the crucifix stood 
upon it as before, but no thin blue 
cloud of incense now floated up before 
the closed eyes of the dead Christ. 
Without the clue it would have been 
difficult to discover any means of open- 
ing the carved panel; but following 
the written instructions Gregory 
turned the key and the whole panel 
moved outward and downward. As 
it opened, so bright a light shone out 
upon us that my eyes were for the 
moment too dazzled to look within ; 
but Gregory staggered back with a 
cry,—a call on God as in extremity— 
and then I saw! 

Lying under the light, with one 
arm beneath her head as if asleep, and 
a faint smile on her parted lips was 
—Barbara ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir is difficult to write connectedly 
of what followed. I thought Gregory 
would have fallen, and when he sank 
into a chair, I ran back to the labora- 
tory for water. It was many minutes 
before he recovered sufficient mastery 
of himself to look again upon the sight, 
at once so beautiful and so awful, 
which the unclosing panel had _ re- 
vealed. Was it Barbara, or some per- 
fection of effigy? We could not tell ; 
and presently when he was calm 
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enough to be left, I went down stairs 
for Dr. Carpenter. 

He came at once on my summons, 
and indeed his ministrations were 
needed for Gregory. He was able to 
pronounce that what the shrine en- 
closed was in truth all that was mortal 
of Barbara, though the remains were 
in so wonderful a state of preservation 
that it was impossible to judge when 
death had taken place. In this case 
at least the secret process had been 
completely ‘successful, and that Bar- 
bara had been a victim to it there 
could be no doubt. What it was no 
documents remained to show; with 
one notable exception all Mr. Red- 
worth’s papers had perished. When 
Dr. Carpenter and his colleague made 
full investigation later, they were of 
opinion that the large arteries had 
been gradually emptied of blood before 
life was extinct, and filled with a pre- 
servative fluid of some unknown 
nature. The entire surface of the 
skin had been anointed with some un- 
guent, and where visible the complex- 
ion had been artificially tinted and 
the lips reddened ; elsewhere the body 
was of the hue of wax. The semblance 
of life was further aided by a rose- 
coloured medium through which the 
dazzling light fell upon it. 

Of course the fuller examination 
was not made until the body was re- 
moved and transferred to a coffin ; 
and before I write of this and of the 
sad return home, I must record my 
memory of that first sight of her as 
laid at rest by the hands of her 
murderer. The attitude was natural, 
as if she slept, smiling in her sleep, 
her head pillowed on her arm, her 
face turned a little from us to the 
right shoulder, the eyes closed, though 
when the lids were lifted ‘greatest 
wonder of all!) they were still un- 
glazed. Her left hand clasped some 
folded papers which were partly hid- 
den by her dress. The dress. itself 
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was magnificent, as if this madman 
who loved her had thought nothing 
too costly to lavish on the dead image 
of his love. It was fastened and 
brooched with jewels, a robe of white 
velvet which opened over embroideries 
of pearl and gold, while priceless 
folds of lace veiled her breast and 
were clasped with diamonds on either 
shoulder. Her dark hair was con- 
fined by a slender band of diamonds, 
above which were five points, each a 
great opal,—the same which had 
figured in the picture Mr. Redworth 
sent to Eleanor. Alas, now we knew 
the secret of the changed expression, 
and how it must have been painted, 
not from pretended recollection, but at 
the side of the dead girl; we knew 
also what a mockery the gift was to 
those who mourned her ! 

My heart faints within me as I go 
back to that summer day, the be- 
wildering shock of discovery and the 
confusion that followed. Dr. Carpenter 
was afraid of the consequences to 
Gregory ; he was utterly broken down, 
and it was long before we could tear 
him away from his dead daughter. 
He vowed he would not leave her 
remains under a roof which had been 
Redworth’s ; but at last he was made 
to see the impossibility .of immediate 
removal, and consented to return to 
the Rectory and aid me in breaking 
the news to his wife. 

It was an acute revival of the former 
sorrow. In this dread recovery Bar- 
bara was newly lost to them, and 
bitter indeed were their feelings to- 
wards the murderer who had passed 
beyond the reach of earthly justice. 
To their view it was all a studied 
revenge for his rejection, a revenge 
directed against daughter and parents 
alike ; it was impossible for them to 
recognise that the deed might have 
been prompted by a very madness of 
love. 

Much of the mystery of that crime 
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is beyond unravelment ; the depth of 
Victor Redworth’s guilt and the possi- 
bility of shaken intellect which might 
condone it, are known only to Him 
who is the judge of quick and dead, 
It was an agony to Gregory to think 
what Barbara might have suffered, 
and how her last hours might have 
been tortured and troubled ; but when 
those folded papers were taken from 
her dead hand, the written particulars 
they contained were reassurance in 
that respect, at least to me. I do not 
think that the Alleynes ever believed 
the truth of the narrative ; and it was 
perhaps only natural that they should 
fear and think the worst. 

We restrained Eleanor from going 
to Coldhope, feeling it was better for 
her not to see the dead girl till she 
was placed in more natural surround- 
ings, and brought to her home. Evans 
and I went there as soon as all was 
ready and the doctor’s examination at 
an end ; and between us we dressed 
her for the grave, till she looked once 
more her girlish self in the white 
nightdress closed to the throat, all 
her jewels and barbaric splendours 
put away. There was no stiffness or 
rigour about her limbs, and we folded 
her hands together on her breast as 
easily as with one newly dead. The 
double inquest was then over, and a 
warrant out forthe arrest of the Hindu, 
who had disappeared the night before 
the discovery. 

In Mr. Redworth’s case the doctors 
could find no direct cause of death. 
There was no trace of poison and all 
the organs appeared to be healthy; 
the heart’s action must have failed 
suddenly, but there was nothing to 
show why. Of course the general 
idea remained that he had killed 
himself fearing discovery; but his 
secret was not threatened, and had 
been disclosed by his own act. No 
clue was ever obtained to his former 
life ; the lawyers at Lynnchester knew 

















nothing of him further than the in- 


structions given for his will, in which 
there was no mention of any property 
beyond his possessions at Coldhope. 
The servants were equally ignorant ; it 
seemed that Nursoo was the only one 
in whom he had placed confidence, and 
Nursoo had taken himself away. No 
relative came forward either at the 
time or later, and grave doubt remains 
whether the name of Redwortk. was 
not an assumption to conceal some 
other and notorious cognomen. His 
remains were removed in a plain hearse 
to Lynnchester under cover of night, 
and were interred in the town ceme- 
tery without religious service. The 
secrecy of the removal became necessary 
on account of the rage of popular 
opinion against the dead man, threats 
being uttered openly in Ditchborough 
of insult to be offered to the corpse, 
and of forcibly tearing it from the 
hearse. The tide had turned with all 
the country side, and their judgment 
on the real culprit became Janie’s 
vindication. 

Evans said, with a tear in her eye 
not wholly for her nursling, while that 


} sad toilet was performing: “I am right 





down sorry, miss, for all I’ve said 
against Miss Janie and the hard 
thoughts I’ve had of her. It was true 
enough about my darling young lady 
being dead ; but this was none of her 
doings, and I’d ask her pardon myself 
if she was here.” The same sentiment 
found expression from other quarters. 
A few days later at the Rectory I 
was called down to speak to a Mrs. 
Murgatroyd, and found at the back- 
door the woman who had snatched the 
child out of Janie’s arms during that 
memorable walk. She was curtseying 
and wiping her eyes: few people were 
dry-eyed about us just then; and I 
saw she held in the fold of her apron 
a small picture frame of rough carving. 
Her boy, she said, had cut it out with 
a knife, and she begged me to send it 
No. 436.—voL. LXxiIl. 
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to Miss Janie with their duty ; “ May- 
be she'd like to have it where she is.” 

I promised to send the message and 

the parcel ; and then with more tears 

came out the history of what Janie 

had done for them in former days, 

and how they and all the village were 

hoping she would forgive them and 

come back. 

There were crowds about the gates 
and along the road when Barbara’s 
coffin was brought to the Rectory, 
and not one among the people but had 
put on some scrap of black as a token 
of mourning. The coffin had been 
closed for removal, but when laid in 
the drawing-room the lid was taken 
off again, and once more in her own 
home we could look on her sweet face 
before it was hidden away from us for 
ever. Everything of familiar use had 
been put away, and the room con- 
verted into a chapelle ardente, solemn 
with shaded windows and sweet with 
flowers which were sent in abundance 
from all quarters. It was here that 
Eleanor wept out her frantic grief, 
and Gregory despaired of remember- 
ing those lessons of forgiveness which 
it had been the profession of his life 
to teach. Truly this man had wronged 
them to the full measure of the seventy 
times seven. 

On the night of the removal Gregory 
put into my hands the papers which 
had been taken from the shrine, and 
I sat up in my own room deciphering 
them in the stillness of the hushed 
house, with the dead girl lying below. 
They were leaves torn from a journal, 
the rest of which had evidently been 
destroyed ; the irrelevant matter here 
and there had been scored through 
with a heavy hand, and in a different 
coloured ink. The first page was 
dateless and began abruptly, following 
an entry on another subject. 


“T have seen G. A. today and 
taxed him with the rumour. I had 
5 : 
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hoped up to the last that it was false, 
that my warning had not passed un- 
heeded ; but his face acknowledged it 
before the words. I kept control of 
myself, even when he made a clumsy 
allusion to former hopes. I forced 
myself to smile in his obtuse counten- 
ance, and utter the customary felici- 
tations and good wishes to the bride 
elect. 

“T went back through the wood. 
I could have dashed my head against 
the trees, for I was mad with pain 
and horror. Barbara, my love, my 
darling! That it should have come to 
this! That you should have brought 
such a fate upon yourself and upon 
me who love you ; that you must die, 
and speedily, and by my hand ! 

* You know I did not spare to tell 
you. It is destiny; from the founda- 
tions of all the worlds you were fore- 
doomed to me andI toyou. I cannot 
forego this even if I would. Even 
could I find the will to surrender you 
to your boy-lover, the tie between you 
two would bring nothing but misery 
and sin and shame. And misery and 
sin and shame shall never touch you, 
my love, my dearest, while I can 
stand in the way. 

“Tf it were not for my knowledge 
of this inevitable end, I would give 
my life a willing ransom for yours. 
Anything, so that this cup might pass 
from me; but it is not to be. For 
your sake, beloved, I must not know 
relenting; I must save you from 
yourself. 

“You knew it. I have not for- 
gotten how I told you, nor that brief 
moment when I sealed our vow upon 
your lips. God may pardon those who 
have come between us,—God may 
spare them, but I cannot. They 
shall pay me pang for pang in sweat 
of anguish and despair of heart ; they 


shal! plunge deep into the hell wherein 


I am dwelling now 
I told 


you plainly when I told 
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you of my love, and I held your sweet 
eyes with mine, half frightened and 
half fascinated by what seemed to you 
so strange. I told youof the mysteri- 
ous link which neither of us could 
ignore without sinning against our 
own natures; a crime which would 
bring its Nemesis of utter woe. | 
set before you that it lay with you to 
elect whether that link should bind 
us together on earth, as well as in 
that mysterious future you could but 
dimly apprehend. I wished you to 
choose: whether you would for all 
your life keep your maiden distance 
and wrap yourself about with your 
shy pride and hold me aloof; or 
whether you would own me for what 
IT am,—lover, master, and husband,— 
now as well as for eternity. It was 
nothing that I had counted more 
than thrice your years: I knew I 
must survive you, for so it was writ- 
ten ; and in your youth I should be 
young. The choice was between a 
perpetual virginity and me for your 
mate: there could be no other ; and 
in the terrible event of infidelity I 
was bound to take your life. I might 
warn you twice if you were deviating 
from the right path; but the third 
time would be death, at whatever cost 
of agony to me. 

“God grant that you may heed the 
warnings, and that all may yet be 
well. I phrase this as a prayer; it 
is a human instinct to resort to such 
expression in our bitterest needs. If 
truly I believed that prayer might 
aid, I could wear out the stones with 
my knees, and weary the inexorable 
patience of Heaven. But Heaven is 
dumb and deaf, and my own arm 
must achieve salvation, if salvation 
yet may be.” 

The first fragment ended with these 
words ; the second was dated on the 
Sth of November 

“Until 


to«ay | have not set 


Barbara, though | have twice been & 
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the Rectory. But to meet her in her 
own home would not serve my pur- 
pose ; when others surround her the 
power I attempt to exercise is weak- 
ened and absorbed into a multiplicity 
of channels. It was necessary that I 
should draw her so that we could 
speak together,—I alone with her 
alone ; to plead for the last time, net 
for any lover’s grace, but that she 
would have pity on herself and me. 
I went to the tree under which we 
used to meet, and where now the 
leaves of another autumn are lying 
brown and sere on the sodden turf. 
There, where once I had awaited her 
in a paradise of love and hope, I 
willed her to come to me. I have 
power yet over the physical, though 
her fancy has turned from me, and I 
knew she would be drawn. I must 
wait till the influence found her alone, 
but the instant she was alone it would 
be sure. 

“T waited there for nearly two 
hours, and then the throbbing of my 
heart told me I had succeeded. She 
was on her way; I felt her footsteps 
with some rarer sense than hearing. 


} I knew the exact instant when her 


dark-robed figure would emerge from 
under the trees, approaching quickly, 
upright as a young Diana, her sketch- 
book in her hand just as she used to 
carry it. With the old summons I 
had recalled also that association of 
the past. I could see, as she drew 
near, that she walked like one ina 
dream. I went to meet her, but I 
was barely near enough to speak when 
another figure broke from the wood ; 
the officious little companion who is 
full of perverse individuality for all 
her meek ways, and who has foiled me 
oftener than this Sarbara,’ 
she said, in the midst of quick pants 
for breath, for she had been running, 


once 


Rarbara, Aunt Eleanor wants you at 
back Have 
you forgotten that Madame Aldegond 


Oth + you must cmme 


is sending to-day about the fitting-on, 
and there is barely time as it is between 
the trains ?’ 

“Tf she had spoken only, Barbara 
would not have heeded her, but she 
slipped her hand within the arm of 
the other, and I could see the start 
of awakening,—the wave of altered 
expression, the anger which flashed 
into her face, though she did not 
betray herself. The anger was not 
for Janie Moorhouse ; she clasped the 
hand that was on her arm and clung 
to it. By now I was at her side, and 
the usual courtesies were bound to 
pass between us; but I saw wrath 
in her darkened eye and curled lip; 
she knew what I had done. ‘I will 
come home,’ she said; ‘I had for- 
gotten. No, I don’t know what I 
meant to sketch; it was just an im- 
pulse ; I had no real wish.’ 

“*T wanted to speak to you,’ I 
said, turning to walk beside them. 
‘TI am loth to lose the opportunity of 
this chance meeting.’ I emphasised 
the last words, and met the indigna- 
tion of her look unmoved. ‘ Do you 
remember,’ I went on, ‘something I 
once told you almost in this very spot ? 
I want to know you recollect it. Give 
me that assurance.’ 

“There was no room for pleading ; 
no pleading would move her now, and 
her spirit seemed too high even for 
fear. Not even the evidence just 
given of my power over her could 
make her afraid. ‘ You told me many 
strange things,’ she said haughtily. 
‘I neither regarded them at the time, 
nor can I remember them now.’ 

“*T think you must be able to 
recal] this, for it related to yourself, 
and to a contingency that has now 
which needful for 
me to remind you. If you are really 
Miss 


Moorhuuse will oblige me by passing 


arisen renders it 


in ignorance I will repeat it. 


on: I shall detain you only a moment 


“1 doubt if the com panton would 
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had left him, but to all appearance 
dead. There written paper 
under his hand with directions to fetch 
the doctor, and inform Mr. Alleyne 
The had taken the 


dog-cart on at and Nursoo was 


was a 


and me groom 


once, 


returning on foot: indeed he showed 


through it an evident haste and 
nervous anxiety to be yone 


Gregory looked very grave over this 


He said he 


with the 


would return 
Hindu, and 
ind I 


intelligence 
to Col i bicopoe 


await Dr. Carpenter's arrival 


followed him into the hall while he 
got his hat, and changed his coat 
“Tt may be only a trance,” [con 
trived to say to him “Do not let 


the doctor take anything for granted.” 

They were a strange pair as they 
went off together ; the portly clerical 
Englishman and the slender turbaned 
foreigner ; and they turned, I noticed, 
towards the gate into the woods, the 
shortest way to the house. 

The afternoon was well on its way 
before my cousin returned. The an- 
xious hours had passed slowly with- 
out tidings, though the rumour that 
Mr. Redworth 
flash electrically over the village, and 
was brought to the house by sundry 
chance comers. I felt uneasy under 
my burden of knowledge, and the 
possession of the packet also weighed 
on me. I got out my keys to see if 
it was still secure, and looked again 
at the note folded away with it, in- 
structing me not to open it till the 
doctor signed the order for burial. 


was dead seemed to 


Gregory came straight to us in the 
morning-room, and dropped wearily 
into the nearest chair. ‘“ I shall have 
to look up an old sermon for to-mor- 
row,” he said somewhat irrelevantly. 
‘*T can settle to nothing after such a 
morning. I feel completely unhinged.” 

Eleanor was readier with her in- 
quiry than I was. “Ts it really 
death ?” * Did 
him ?” 


she said. you see 
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“Yes, I saw him; and T waited 
there till Carpenter came, which was 
not till even later. 
The man had driven from place to 
place after him, as he had left on his 
He says there is little doubt 
had 
he was found, but 
the bed 


restore life 


one o'clock or 


round. 
Redworth 


w hen 


been dead for hours 
he had him 
did what he 


There is 


moved to and 


could to just 
this question of catalepsy, as it is im 
possible to say what the experiment 
be taken till 
Then 
will have to be an examination, and 
an inquest, and what not! It is a 
sad 


Was: so no steps can 


decomposition appears there 


business. Nursoo’s story hardly 
prepared me for what I was to see. 
He took me into the library, where 
one window had been hastily uncur- 
tained; and there, with the light 
streaming in on him, was Redworth 
sitting, his head resting against the 
back of the chair, and a smile on his 
face as if he were in a dream.” 

“ Ah,” I thought, “he had passed 
into the Presence Chamber.” 

“There could have been no suffer- 
ing nor the least struggle. Close to 
him on the table were an empty glass 
and the burned-out lamp, and one 
hand was lying on a written paper, 
as if to point it out to whoever found 
him.” 

“Why, do you think he meant to 
kill himself?” broke in Eleanor. 

“Certainly not, in my opinion. 
But he knew he was running a serious 
risk in the interests of science, and 
had provided for the worst. The 
paper stated as much, and directed 
that if found unconscious on the 
second morning the doctor was to be 
summoned, and word sent to Susan 
and me.” 

Eleanor caught at my name. “ Why 
to Susan?” she said, and I saw the 
astonishment in her face. 

‘** Because he gave Susan a packet 
to keep for him till the experiment 


























was over ; I suppose he did not like 
io trust it ia the I do not 
feel quite satisfied about that Nursoo ; 
he seemed so alarmed when an inquest 
was talked about ; but perhaps he had 
only a vague notion of what it is 
Poor fellow ' poor Redworth ! 
der if he has any relatives who should 
I asked that Hindu, 


but he at once became more foreign 


— 
MOLse. 


l won 
be summoned ? 


than ever, and did not seem to 
know.” 

There was of course much curiosity 
about the packet, and I had over 
repeat the in 
structions I had with it. It was not 
till the Tuesday following that Dr. 
Carpenter came to the Rectory. 
“There is no doubt whatever now 
that death has taken place,” he said 
to us. “ For my own part I never 
believed in the possible catalepsy, and 
the condition of the corpse was such 
yesterday that I should have had no 
hesitation in examining; but I have 
waited the security of another twenty- 
four hours. Now the remains will be 
coffined immediately after the post- 
mortem ; and if there are, as I under- 
stand, certain sealed instructions, I 
would suggest they should be consulted 
without delay.” 

I was appealed to at once to deliver 
up my charge. My own wish would 
have been to open it first in private ; 
but I yielded to the evident expecta- 
tion, and brought it down to where 
Gregory, Eleanor, and Dr. Carpenter 
sat in conclave. I remember it all 
so well,—the three expectant faces 
and the eager curiosity on Eleanor’s 
—even the touch of the strong parch- 
ment wrapper and the bold hand- 
writing of the address, and my own 
reluctance to face the necessity of 
breaking those seals, for I was grieved 
for my friend, as they called him. 
Let me here write him down my 
friend for the last time. The con- 
tents were simple enough ; the outer 


and over again to 
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cover bore my name only, and the 


immer one was thus inscribed 


If you have had need to open this, I 
shall be a dead man. Give these papers to 
Mr. Alleyne with the request that he will 
act as my executor ; it will not be a trouble 
some office, for little remains to be done. 
I wish my funeral to be as plain as possible, 
and it is of ne concern to me where I am 


laid 


The signature followed this En 
will of 
drawn out by a lawyer at Lynnches 
ter, providing that all pictures and 
effects which property at 
Coldhope, with the exception of such 
as he had already disposed of by deed 
of gift, should be and the 
residue, after paying funeral expenses 
and all proven claims, handed over to 
the Lynnchester Infirmary. There 
was no mention of any relative, or of 
property existing elsewhere. The 
other enclosure was the deed of gift 
referred to, which transferred to the 
Reverend Gregory Alleyne the entire 
furniture of the studio, including the 
carved shrine, the picture of the dead 
Christ, and all other pictures in the 
room, together with carpets and easel, 
“and whatever else it may contain 
at the time of my death as if enumer- 
ated.” Two keys fastened together 
were folded in this paper, one being 
labelled key of studio, and the other 
key of shrine. A strip of paper fast- 
ened to the deed bore the following 
message : 


closed was a recent date, 


were his 


sold, 


It is my request that the Reverend 
Gregory Alleyne shall keep these keys in 
his own possession, and as soon as possi- 
ble after receiving them shall himself in 
person go to the studio for the purpose 
of disconnecting from the stored batteries 
the electric wires which illuminate the 
shrine, as if ignorantly handled they may 
be dangerous. N.B. To open the shrine, 
press and slip to the right the central 
carved rose in upper border of panel, which 
will expose key-hole. The front of shrine 
opens outwards. To disconnect wires, 


unscrew and take out the metal knobs to 
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right and left of hinge. The shrine may 
then be moved without damage.—VicTor 
REDWORTH. 


Gregory was much affected by this 
bequest. “ Poor fellow! poor Red- 
worth!” he said again. “It was 
good of him to think of me. If ever I 
coveted anything that was my neigh- 
bour’s, it was this very picture ; and 
I would rather have it in remembrance 
of him than any other legacy. Of 
course I will act; and I shall write 
to these people at Lynnchester and 
tell them that Redworth sent me the 
will.” 

I went away with Eleanor, and left 
him and Dr. Carpenter together ; but 
later in the morning he came to me, 
and I saw he had the keys in his hand 
with the paper of directions. “TI am 
going up to Coldhope, Susan, and I 
want you to come with me. You are 
not likely to have any foolish fear of 
a house with death in it, and this 
affair of the wires should be seen to 


without delay.” 
I hope I have no foolish fear of 


death. In the course of my former 
work I had seen it in many forms ; 
but I confess to a certain shrinking 
from the idea of entering Coldhope, 
knowing what I knew, I alone, of the 
mysterious nature of Mr. Redworth’s 
end. But TI said nothing of this to 
Gregory, and got ready quickly to 
accompany him ; walking up through 
the deep shade of the wood-path, that 
green coolness of which Gregory had 
spoken the first day I entered it, and 
which was a pleasant refuge from the 
June sun. We crossed the park, 
saying little to each other: both of 
us, I fancy, were occupied with our 
own thoughts; but as we came in 
sight of the house with its drawn 
blinds a carriage was waiting at the 
door, and another drove up as we 
approached. Gregory uttered an ex- 
clamation. “I did not mean to fall 
in with that ; but it can’t be helped 


now, we had better go on. That is 
Somers from Hillingford, who has 
come to help Carpenter with the 
examination.” 

A strange servant opened the door 
to us. 

“Ts Nursoo with the doctors?” 
asked my cousin. “Let him know 
I have Mr. Redworth’s instructions 
to go up to the studio.” 

The man looked troubled ; he had, 
we found after, been only a short 
time in the Coldhope household. 
*Nursoo is not here, sir,” he said. 
“He told us last evening he was 
directed to fetch another doctor, and 
he went off just before nightfall, and 
has not returned.” 

Gregory said he knew the way and 
that we would go up alone, showing 
Mr. Redworth’s signature to the strip 
of paper, but the servant made no 
demur. They had spoken under their 
breaths, and there was a ghastly hush 
about the darkened house; while on the 
close atmosphere there seemed,—or 
was it my fancy ?—to be already a 
taint of death. 

My cousin opened the door into the 
library, and I followed him in. There 
was a low murmur of voices from the 
adjoining room, and I shuddered when 
I thought of what lay there under 
the dissecting knife. The library it- 
self was deserted : there was the great 
chair in which the dead man had sat 
smiling all through the passage of 
those hours ; the lamp was still upon 
the table, and the empty glass which 
his hand had set down ; but we did 
not linger over the suggestive scene. 
The laboratory was deserted also, lit- 
tered in confusion and with the grate 
full of the ashes of burned paper. I 
noticed this as we passed to the door 
beyond, which Gregory unlocked, and 
then we entered the studio. 

It was much as I had seen it last ; 
but an unfinished picture stood upon 
the easel, and a palette with daubs of 
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dried paint lay beside it. The picture 
appeared to be a study for a mytho- 
logical subject, Orpheus and Eury- 
dice ; the greater part of it was only 
roughly sketched in charcoal, but the 
principal heads were painted in. In 
the Orpheus there was a shadow of 
the artist himself, while Barbara’s 
eyes looked out at us from the face of 
the Eurydice. I recognised the train 
of thought which had inspired the 
sketch, and lingered before it till 
Gregory called me to assist him in 
opening the shrine. 

The picture and the crucifix stood 
upon it as before, but no thin blue 
cloud of incense now floated up before 
the closed eyes of the dead Christ. 
Without the clue it would have been 
difficult to discover any means of open- 
ing the carved panel; but following 
the written instructions Gregory 
turned the key and the whole panel 
moved outward and downward. As 
it opened, so bright a light shone out 
upon us that my eyes were for the 
moment too dazzled to look within ; 
but Gregory staggered back with a 
cry,—a call on God as in extremity— 
and then I saw! 

Lying under the light, with one 
arm beneath her head as if asleep, and 
a faint smile on her parted lips was 
—Barbara ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir is difficult to write connectedly 


of what followed. I thought Gregory 
would have fallen, and when he sank 
into a chair, I ran back to the labora- 
tory for water. It was many minutes 
before he recovered sufficient mastery 
of himself to look again upon the sight, 
at once so beautiful and so awful, 
which the unclosing panel had_re- 
vealed. Was it Barbara, or some per- 
fection of effigy? We could not tell ; 
and presently when he was calm 
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enough to be left, I went down stairs 
for Dr. Carpenter. 

He came at once on my summons, 
and indeed his ministrations were 
needed for Gregory. He was able to 
pronounce that what the shrine en- 
closed was in truth all that was mortal 
of Barbara, though the remains were 
in so wonderful a state of preservation 
that it was impossible to judge when 
death had taken place. In this case 
at least the secret process had been 
completely ‘successful, and that Bar- 
bara had been a victim to it there 
could be no doubt. What it was no 
documents remained to show ; with 
one notable exception all Mr. Red- 
worth’s papers had perished. When 
Dr. Carpenter and his colleague made 
full investigation later, they were of 
opinion that the large arteries had 
been gradually emptied of blood before 
life was extinct, and filled with a pre- 
servative fluid of some unknown 
nature. The entire surface of the 
skin had been anointed with some un- 
guent, and where visible the complex- 
ion had been artificially tinted and 
the lips reddened ; elsewhere the body 
was of the hue of wax. The semblance 
of life was further aided by a rose- 
coloured medium through which the 
dazzling light fell upon it. 

Of course the fuller examination 
was not made until the body was re- 
moved and transferred to a coffin ; 
and before I write of this and of the 
sad return home, I must record my 
memory of that first sight of her as 
laid at rest by the hands of her 
murderer. The attitude was natural, 
as if she slept, smiling in her sleep, 
her head pillowed on her arm, her 
face turned a little from us to the 
right shoulder, the eyes closed, though 
when the lids were lifted (greatest 
wonder of all!) they were still un- 
glazed. Her left hand clasped some 
folded papers which were partly hid- 
den by her dress. The dress itself 
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was magnificent, as if this madman 
who loved her had thought nothing 
too costly to lavish on the dead image 
of his love. It was fastened and 
brooched with jewels, a robe of white 
velvet which opened over embroideries 
of pearl and gold, while priceless 
folds of lace veiled her breast and 
were clasped with diamonds on either 
shoulder. Her dark hair was con- 
fined by a slender band of diamonds, 
above which were five points, each a 
great opal,—the same which had 
figured in the picture Mr. Redworth 
sent to Eleanor. Alas, now we knew 
the secret of the changed expression, 
and how it must have been painted, 
not from pretended recollection, but at 
the side of the dead girl; we knew 
also what a mockery the gift was to 
those who mourned her ! 

My heart faints within me as I go 
back to that summer day, the be- 
wildering shock of discovery and the 
confusion that followed. Dr. Carpenter 
was afraid of the consequences to 
Gregory ; he was utterly broken down, 
and it was long before we could tear 
him away from his dead daughter. 
He vowed he would not leave her 
remains under a roof which had been 
Redworth’s ; but at last he was made 
to see the impossibility of immediate 
removal, and consented to return to 
the Rectory and aid me in breaking 
the news to his wife. 

It was an acute revival of the former 
sorrow. In this dread recovery Bar- 
bara was newly lost to them, and 
bitter indeed were their feelings to- 
wards the murderer who had passed 
beyond the reach of earthly justice. 
To their view it was all a studied 
revenge for his rejection, a revenge 
directed against daughter and parents 
alike ; it was impossible for them to 
recognise that the deed might have 
been prompted by a very madness of 
love. 

Much of the mystery of that crime 
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is beyond unravelment ; the depth of 
Victor Redworth’s guilt and the possi- 
bility of shaken intellect which might 
condone it, are known only to Him 
who is the judge of quick and dead. 
It was an agony to Gregory to think 
what Barbara might have suffered, 
and how her last hours might have 
been tortured and troubled ; but when 
those folded papers were taken from 
her dead hand, the written particulars 
they contained were reassurance in 
that respect, at least to me. I do not 
think that the Alleynes ever believed 
the truth of the narrative ; and it was 
perhaps only natural that they should 
fear and think the worst. 

We restrained Eleanor from going 
to Coldhope, feeling it was better for 
her not to see the dead girl till she 
was placed in more natural surround- 
ings, and brought to her home. Evans 
and I went there as soon as all was 
ready and the doctor’s examination at 
an end ; and between us we dressed 
her for the grave, till she looked once 
more her girlish self in the white 
nightdress closed to the throat, all 
her jewels and barbaric splendours 
put away. There was no stiffness or 
rigour about her limbs, and we folded 
her hands together on her breast as 
easily as with one newly dead. The 
double inquest was then over, and a 
warrant out for thearrest of the Hindu, 
who had disappeared the night before 
the discovery. 

In Mr. Redworth’s case the doctors 
could find no direct cause of death. 
There was no trace of poison and all 
the organs appeared to be healthy ; 
the heart’s action must have failed 
suddenly, but there was nothing to 
show why. Of course the general 
idea remained that he had killed 
himself fearing discovery; but his 
secret was not threatened, and had 
been disclosed by his own act. No 


clue was ever obtained to his former 
life ; the lawyers at Lynnchester knew 
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nothing of him further than the in- 
structions given for his will, in which 
there was no mention of any property 
beyond his possessions at Coldhope. 
The servants were equally ignorant ; it 
seemed that Nursoo was the only one 
in whom he had placed confidence, and 
Nursoo had taken himself away. No 
relative came forward either at the 
time or later, and grave doubt remains 
whether the name of Redworth was 
not an assumption to conceal some 
other and notorious cognomen. His 
remains were removed in a plain hearse 
to Lynnchester under cover of night, 
and were interred in the town ceme- 
tery without religious service. The 
secrecy of the removal became necessary 
on account of the rage of popular 
opinion against the dead man, threats 
being uttered openly in Ditchborough 
of insult to be offered to the corpse, 
and of forcibly tearing it from the 
hearse. The tide had turned with all 
the country side, and their judgment 
on the real culprit became Janie’s 
vindication. 

Evans said, with a tear in her eye 
not wholly for her nursling, while that 
sad toilet was performing: “TI am right 
down sorry, miss, for all I’ve said 
against Miss Janie and the hard 
thoughts I’ve had of her. It was true 
enough about my darling young lady 
being dead ; but this was none of her 
doings, and I'd ask her pardon myself 
if she was here.” The same sentiment 
found expression from other quarters. 
A few days later at the Rectory I 
was called down to speak to a Mrs. 
Murgatroyd, and found at the back- 
door the woman who had snatched the 
child out of Janie’s arms during that 
memorable walk. She was curtseying 
and wiping her eyes: few people were 
dry-eyed about us just then; and I 
saw she held in the fold of her apron 
a small picture frame of rough carving. 
Her boy, she said, had cut it out with 
a knife, and she begged me to send it 
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to Miss Janie with their duty ; “ May- 
be she’d like to have it where she is.” 
I promised to send the message and 
the parcel ; and then with more tears 
came out the history of what Janie 
had done for them in former days, 
and how they and all the village were 
hoping she would forgive them and 
come back. 

There were crowds about the gates 
and along the road when Barbara’s 
coffin was brought to the Rectory, 
and not one among the people but had 
put on some scrap of black as a token 
of mourning. The coffin had been 
closed for removal, but when laid in 
the drawing-room the lid was taken 
off again, and once more in her own 
home we could look on her sweet face 
before it was hidden away from us for 
ever. Everything of familiar use had 
been put away, and the room con- 
verted into a chapelle ardente, solemn 
with shaded windows and sweet with 
flowers which were sent in abundance 
from all quarters. It was here that 
Eleanor wept out her frantic grief, 
and Gregory despaired of remember- 
ing those lessons of forgiveness which 
it had been the profession of his life 
to teach. Truly this man had wronged 
them to the full measure of the seventy 
times seven. 

On the night of the removal Gregory 
put into my hands the papers which 
had been taken from the shrine, and 
I sat up in my own room deciphering 
them in the stillness of the hushed 
house, with the dead girl lying below. 
They were leaves torn from a journal, 
the rest of which had evidently been 
destroyed ; the irrelevant matter here 
and there had been scored through 
with a heavy hand, and in a different 
coloured ink. The first page was 
dateless and began abruptly, following 
an entry on another subject. 


“T have seen G. A. today and 
taxed him with the rumour. I had 
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hoped up to the last that it was false, 
that my warning had not passed un- 
heeded ; but his face acknowledged it 
before the words. I kept control of 
myself, even when he made a clumsy 
allusion to former hopes. I forced 
myself to smile in his obtuse counten- 
ance, and utter the customary felici- 
tations and good wishes to the bride 
elect. 

“T went back through the wood. 
I could have dashed my head against 
the trees, for I was mad with pain 
and horror. Barbara, my love, my 
darling! That it should have come to 
this! That you should have brought 
such a fate upon yourself and upon 
me who love you ; that you must die, 
and speedily, and by my hand ! 

“You know I did not spare to tell 
you. It is destiny; from the founda- 
tions of all the worlds you were fore- 
doomed to me and I to you. I cannot 
forego this even if I would. Even 
could I find the will to surrender you 
to your boy-lover, the tie between you 
two would bring nothing but misery 
and sin and shame. And misery and 
sin and shame shall never touch you, 
my love, my dearest, while I can 
stand in the way. 

“If it were not for my knowledge 
of this inevitable end, I would give 
my life a willing ransom for yours. 
Anything, so that this cup might pass 
from me; but it is not to be. For 
your sake, beloved, I must not know 
relenting; I must save you from 
yourself. 

“You knew it. I have not for- 
gotten how I told you, nor that brief 
moment when I sealed our vow upon 
your lips. God may pardon those who 
have come between us,—God may 
spare them, but [I cannot. They 
shall pay me pang for pang in sweat 
of anguish and despair of heart ; they 
shall plunge deep into the hell wherein 
T am dwelling now. 

“T told you plainly when I told 
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you of my love, and I held your sweet 
eyes with mine, half frightened and 
half fascinated by what seemed to you 
so strange. I told you of the mysteri- 
ous link which neither of us could 
ignore without sinning against our 
own natures; a crime which would 
bring its Nemesis of utter woe. I 
set before you that it lay with you to 
elect whether that link should bind 
us together on earth, as well as in 
that mysterious future you could but 
dimly apprehend. I wished you to 
choose: whether you would for all 
your life keep your maiden distance 
and wrap yourself about with your 
shy pride and hold me aloof; or 
whether you would own me for what 
I am,—lover, master, and husband,— 
now as well as for eternity. It was 
nothing that I had counted more 
than thrice your years: I knew I 
must survive you, for so it was writ- 
ten; and in your youth I should be 
young. The choice was between a 
perpetual virginity and me for your 
mate: there could be no other ; and 
in the terrible event of infidelity I 
was bound to take your life. I might 
warn you twice if you were deviating 
from the right path; but the third 
time would be death, at whatever cost 
of agony to me. 

“God grant that you may heed the 
warnings, and that all may yet be 
well. I phrase this as a prayer; it 
is a human instinct to resort to such 
expression in our bitterest needs. If 
truly I believed that prayer might 
aid, I could wear out the stones with 
my knees, and weary the inexorabie 
patience of Heaven. But Heaven is 
dumb and deaf, and my own arm 
must achieve salvation, if salvation 
yet may be.” 

The first fragment ended with these 
words ; the second was dated on the 
8th of November. 

“Until today I have not seen 


Barbara, though I have twice been to 
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the Rectory. But to meet her in her 
own home would not serve my pur- 
pose ; when others surround her the 
power I attempt to exercise is weak- 
ened and absorbed into a multiplicity 
of channels. It was necessary that I 
should draw her so that we could 
speak together,—I alone with her 
alone ; to plead for the last time, not 
for any lover’s grace, but that she 
would have pity on herself and me. 
I went to the tree under which we 
used to meet, and where now the 
leaves of another autumn are lying 
brown and sere on the sodden turf. 
There, where once I had awaited her 
in a paradise of love and hope, I 
willed her to come to me. I have 
power yet over the physical, though 
her fancy has turned from me, and I 
knew she would be drawn. I must 
wait till the influence found her alone, 
but the instant she was alone it would 
be sure. 

“T waited there for nearly two 
hours, and then the throbbing of my 
heart told me I had succeeded. She 
was on her way; I felt her footsteps 
with some rarer sense than hearing. 
I knew the exact instant when her 
dark-robed figure would emerge from 
under the trees, approaching quickly, 
upright as a young Diana, her sketch- 
book in her hand just as she used to 
carry it. With the old summons I 
had recalled also that association of 
the past. I could see, as she drew 
near, that she walked like one ina 
dream. I went to meet her, but I 
was barely near enough to speak when 
another figure broke from the wood ; 
the officious little companion who is 
full of perverse individuality for all 
her meek ways, and who has foiled me 
oftener than this once. ‘ Barbara,’ 
she said, in the midst of quick pants 
for breath, for she had been running, 
‘ Barbara, Aunt Eleanor wants you at 
once; you must come back. Have 
you forgotten that Madame Aldegonde 
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is sending to-day about the fitting-on, 
and there is barely time as it is between 
the trains ?’ 

“If she had spoken only, Barbara 
would not have heeded her, but she 
slipped her hand within the arm of 
the other, and I could see the start 
of awakening,—the wave of altered 
expression, the anger which flashed 
into her face, though she did not 
betray herself. The anger was not 
for Janie Moorhouse ; she clasped the 
hand that was on her arm and clung 
to it. By nowI was at her side, and 
the usual courtesies were bound to 
pass between us; but I saw wrath 
in her darkened eye and curled lip; 
she knew what I had done. ‘TI will 
come home,’ she said; ‘I had for- 
gotten. No, I don’t know what I 
meant to sketch; it was just an im- 
pulse ; I had no real wish.’ 

“*T wanted to speak to you,’ I 
said, turning to walk beside them, 
*T am loth to lose the opportunity of 
this chance meeting.’ I emphasised 
the last words, and met the indigna- 
tion of her look unmoved. ‘ Do you 
remember,’ I went on, ‘something I 
once told you almost in this very spot ? 
I want to know you recollect it. Give 
me that assurance.’ 

“There was no room for pleading ; 
no pleading would move her now, and 
her spirit seemed too high even for 
fear. Not even the evidence just 
given of my power over her could 
make her afraid. ‘ You told me many 
strange things,’ she said haughtily. 
‘I neither regarded them at the time, 
nor can T remember them now.’ 

“*T think you must be able to 
recall this, for it related to yourself, 
and to a contingency that has now 
arisen which renders it needful for 
me to remind you. If you are really 
in ignorance I will repeat it. Miss 
Moorhouse will oblige me by passing 
on; I shall detain you only a moment.’ 

“T doubt if the companion would 
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have obeyed the dismissal, but as it 
was Barbara made it impossible; I 
saw her grip tighten on the girl’s hand. 
‘The repetition is unnecessary,’ she 
said. ‘It could make no difference, 
and T will not hear.’ 

“*That is your last word ?’ 

“She made a gesture of assent ; 
there was no softening about her, no 
pity for me or misgiving for herself. 
All I could do was to attempt to 
warn her of her fate. We were 
walking down through the wood-path 
which was too narrow for three, and 
I was close at her side ; so close that 
her dress touched me, but still she 
clung to Janie, and my power was 
baffled. The gate had come in view. 
*T will send you a reminder,’ I said 
very low, breathing the words into 
her reluctant ear. ‘You may take it 
as a wedding-gift.’ 

“She did not answer. I do not 
think Janie heard, though I had seen 
her look curiously and apprehensively 
from one to the other of us; I sup- 
pose the few words we had exchanged 
aloud had sounded strange. I held 
the gate open for both the girls, and 
they passed through. 

“T had failed ; and I knew to my 
cost how surely the closing of that 
gate behind them shut out hope. 
That was some hours ago. I have 
been sitting here over the fire. I 
have warmed myself with food and, 
contrary to my habit, with wine: I 
have filled this page with writing ; 
and now a new feeling is astir. The 
impossible is fast merging into the 
possible ; is the transmutation due to 
the glow of anger in her eyes, the 
haughty defiance of her air? So long 
as she lives this pain will consume me, 
this anguish of a baffled passion. 
When I have fulfilled the dire neces- 
sity which lies before me, will not a 
chill hand be laid upon my fever and 
leave me healed and strong, able once 
again to strive as I have striven 
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heretofore for the good of my fellow- 
men? Will not the goal of ambition 
shine before me with its former lustre 
when once her distracting influence is 
withdrawn ? 

“Yes, she must die. I will kill 
her and my agony together. Life 
shall be as it was before I found her, 
and for the dim future I will hold 
only the dim hope. 


“ November 11th. I stand aghast 
at the change in myself. I revolted 
in desperation before from the pressure 
of inevitable fate. Now I not only 
feel that I am forced to kill her, but 
that I am willing. Her death alone 
can release me from this torture, and 
I am driven, in despite of myself, to 
long for it. 


November 12th. I am supposed to 
be studying. I sit for hours with a 
book open on my knees, and Nursoo 
creeps in on tip-toe with his tray ; but 
I have not read a line. The study 
before me is a rehearsal of my task ; 
how I am to do it, where I am to 
do it, when I am to do it, are the real 
problems for solution. She must not 
suffer, not a pang that I can spare 
her, not even terror; that I could not 
bear. And it is just that I wait till 
the very last to strike the blow, so 
that there may be room for repentance 
should her heart fail her, or should it 
return tome. Yet another considera- 
tion ; if I am to be free henceforth to 
compass that which I projected in the 
future, I must lay myself open to no 
clumsy suspicions. For myself I care 
little ; but for the sake of my work 
there must be no blunder which 
would set me in the dock. 


* November 18th. It flashed upon 
me to-day like a revelation. Have I 
been stone blind that I did not see 
the direction of it earlier? I know 


now how she must needs die, by a 
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death which instead of destroying her 
beauty will preserve it for ever in my 
sight. No coffin-lid shall hide her 
from me; the face I have loved will 
henceforward be mine to look on when 
I will. Strange that the crisis of my 
life should be two-fold ; strange that 
through this anguish I should attain 
my triumph ! 


“ November 30th. I have schooled 
myself to go again to the Rectory ; it 
is needful I should appear on friendly 
terms with all the inmates. Also it 
is needful I should thoroughly acquaint 
myself with all that is passing under 
that roof, for such knowledge may be 
of service when the end comes. Of 
my own unaided observation — this 
would be impossible, but by the help 
of a simple instrument I can maintain 
an espionage far completer than 
through the eye of a confederate. I 
have by nature a measure of crystal 
seership, though its use has for long 
been in abeyance; and whenever it 
suits me I can set up the mystic oval, 
and call into it whom I will. It is 
not the first time I have used it for 
vision at a distance, but for me the 


stone is a Sadducee; it shows me 
neither angel nor spirit. But neither 
angel nor spirit would serve my 


present purpose ; enough that it will 
show me Barbara and those who sur- 
round 


her, and the scenes among 
which she moves. And it is useful 


not only as a reflector of events, but 
as a study of character. Each actor 
brings with him an indicative sphere of 
his own ; I know most of them as well 
and as much as if I were one with 
their hearts and counted every pulse. 
1 know that worldly old woman 
Eleanor Alleyne; the motives that 
sway her, the whole budget of her 
fondnesses and prejudices. I know 
all her pride in her child and the 
ambitions she entertains for her. I 
know the severity with which my 
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blow will fall. I have taken the 
measure of this boy-lover, and of 
Barbara’s liking for him ; it is liking 
only,—bonne camaraderie, no love, no 
passion, not even the girlish romance 
which I was able to awake. But 
though not by her he is beloved by 
another; by my little marplot, my 
puny adversary, whom I have but to 
put out my hand to crush, as I shall 
crush her. It shall not be for her 
advantage that Barbara is swept from 
her path. 

“The stone has shown me one 
thing which brought back a pale after- 
glow of the hope which set in dark- 
ness: Barbara is afraid ; afraid of the 
power I can exercise ; though, full of 
young life as she is, death seems an 
impossible chance, death at my hand 
a hypothesis yet more remote. She 
will never be alone if she can help it ; 
she will not cross the threshold unless 
the others are with her. She shares 
Janie’s bed; the erystal mirrors two 
faces on its pillows; the one girl 





sleeping tranquilly secure in com- 
panionship, while the other wakes 


After all, will she heed 
the warning? Will she draw back 
while yet there is time? Alas, no! 
Because I do not strike she begins to 
think I cannot; that the defences of 
her home are strong against me, that 
her lover’s arms will be an abiding 
shelter. That flitting ghost of a hope 
will vanish like its fairer kindred ; the 
blow must fall. 


and weeps. 


December 5th. 1 have sent my 
wedding-gift, an unsheathed dagger. 
She cannot be so ignorant of the 
language of symbol as to misunder- 
stand. I saw her pale in the crystal 
as she held it in her hand, and then 
the cloud covered her and the stone 
would show no more. 

“ December Ith. T am arranging 
for an absence shortly before the 
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wedding. I shall depart from the 
local station with all publicity, leaving 
my horse at the inn as I have done 
before ; and it will be easy to return 
to Coldhope under cover of night, and 
re-enter my private rooms without the 
knowledge of the household. They 
are never entered in my absence 
except by Nursoo; it may be needful 
to admit him to a measure of confi- 
dence but I run a minimum of risk in 
so doing, as he is in my power and 
dares not be other than faithful. All 
is in readiness. Am I wrong in feel- 
ing so sure of myself as I do, and of 
the steady nerve which alone can 
insure success? I think not; I see 
no room for failure in the measures I 
shall use, provided only I can trust 
that nerve at the crisis. But suppose 
failure ; suppose the day comes and 
finds me baffled; what then? Why, 
direct violent means which are always 
available if the finer strategy breaks 
down. Whether or not I am an 
invited guest, I can await the bride 
at the church-door; their ‘friend’ 
would surely have a right to see the 
show, when all the village will be 
there to gape on her satins and her 
beauty. Then a sure shot for her 
and another for myself from the 
revolver I have handy, and all would 
be over for us both. Vulgar and 
theatrical possibly,—a paragraph of 
horrors for the paper; but perhaps a 
better ending than the other, and an 
easier one for me. 


“ December 17th. Tam full of power 
and confidence. I have never felt 
this so strong within me as now, when 
it is the agent of destruction. I set 
out on my supposed journey to-day 
and return after midnight. 


“ December 18th. The day has come 
and the hour. I am barred off from 
the rest of the house, and the lights 
here and in the laboratory (where that 
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ghastly table is ready set) are closely 
screened from without by oak shutters 
and drawn curtains. The wing looks 
as dark to outside view as if I were 
really away as is supposed. But the 
side door on to the park is on the 
latch ; the crystal is before me and 
the effort has begun. 

“T desire to note here all the stages 
through which that effort must pass, 
that I may possess a written record 
for reference hereafter. I am sitting 
under the lamp, in sight of the door 
by which I have willed that she shall 
enter. In the middle of the room on 
a table is the glass from which she 
will drink, and beside it the cushioned 
chair in which she will sink for her 
last sleep. Not a finger of mine will 
touch her till the end is sure. 

“ Fight o'clock, and 1 turn to the 
crystal. She is sitting atdinner. The 
lover is there, and Janie Moorhouse 
full of her trouble, the parents, and a 
stranger guest who does not concern 
me ; I see her only as ashadow, for my 
attention is riveted elsewhere. The 
spell begins to work upon Barbara. 
She is surrounded by a dreamy in- 
fluence, nothing more as yet; she 
begins to yield to it insensibly. I 
wait for the moment when she will be 
alone. I want to draw her out through 
the study entrance ; that side of the 
house is dark and unwatched. The 
danger is that she may be immediately 
missed and followed. 

“ Nine o'clock. She is in the study ; 
the drawing thither has been stronger 
than I supposed, for it is operating 
earlier. She has some keys in her 


hand and is unlockinga bureau. That 
was not in my programme. I have 


arrested her attention; she feels at 
last the impulse of the direct sum- 
mons, the call from without. I see 


her unbarring the window,—now the 
door,—now,—oh, my heart, my heart ! 
—she has stepped out into the night. 
The night is dark, but in my know- 
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ledge of the path she walks secure as 
if in full day. She has passed into 
the wood. Every fibre of my being 
feels her approach and yearns to- 
wards her—commanding, drawing 
her. Success is certain: the stone 
shows an undisturbed house; the 
circle in the drawing-room still ignor- 
ant,—that little fool breaking her 
heart in her attic,—the servants 
gathered at supper ; there is no alarm 
as yet. Sheis near. The park is in 
solitude; no eye has marked her 
coming. Her step is at the door. 

“ Nine thirty-five. She enters, slowly, 
like one unwilling; but with mechani- 
cal precision secures the heavy bolts 
behind her, and comes forward through 
the dimness of the ante-room into the 
light. Will the shock of strange sur- 
roundings break her trance? Must 
there after all be violence to ruffle the 
plumage of my trapped bird? The 
cold and fog of which she has been 
unconscious have laid a frosting finger 
on her hair; her brow knits with a 
puzzled expression for a moment, and 
then the dreamy peace returns. She 
moves forward to the table,—she 
pauses there,—and then her hand 
steals out for the glass. If her eyes 
meet mine in this supreme moment I 
am undone. At any risk,—at any 
cost,—I shall dash it from her lips. 
Will she drink or not ? She waits, she 
holds it poised. I have no will now ; 
I am powerless; it is all horror. 
Heavens eternal, it is at her lips, she 
drinks! It is a deep draught; the 
glass falls from her relaxing fingers 
and crashes empty on the floor. She 
has left no drop forme! The numbing 
effect seem immediate; she glances 
at the chair I have set,—moves feebly 
towards it,—sinks inert upon the 
cushions. Her eyes are closed,—it is 
irrevocable,—what have I done ? 


“T let the pen fall here. I thought 
my eyes were sealed from tears, but I 


have been weeping over her—my love, 
my darling! I would not touch her 
in her death-trance except with rever- 
ence, and her lips are sacred ; but I 
have kissed her hands and the border 
of her dress. 

“There is much yet to be done 
before her heart ceases to beat, and 
my nerve must not fail. No corrup- 
tion must pass upon her: I can spare 
her at least that dishonour; and 
there will be no suffering, barely the 
appearance of it. I must put this 
aside and carry her up to the labora- 
tory. 


“ Five hours later. Allis over, and 
she lay and smiled as if she were dream- 
ing till her breath fluttered fainter 
and fainter, her heart beat slower and 
slower. I look at my own face gray 
in the glass, and I say to myself with 
vague reiteration, the words beating 
upon a frozen brain, ‘She is dead,—she 
is dead,—she is dead!’ But Icannot be- 
lieve it yet. I have hidden my treasure 
where discovery is next to impossible. 
I have yet to efface every vestige of 
the operation, for I must be away 
before the dawn, and P 





Here the manuscript ended abruptly 
with the foot of the last page, and 
this was all we ever knew of the 


tragedy at Coldhope. 


For nine days Barbara lay in her 
open coffin unchanged as some piece 
of exquisite sculpture: and so she 
lies now, I doubt not, below the turf 
of Ditchborough churchyard where 
the shadow of her white cross falls 
aslant with every western sun. Dick 
Sudeleigh came for a last look, and 
was among the train of mourners at 
the sad funeral which followed, utterly 
unnerved for all his young manhood. 
I thought of the last conversation we 
had had at the Rectory and his avowal 
about Janie; and I confess I was 
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curious to know if he had seen her in 
London and how matters stood be- 
tween them. It may not be out of 
place if, before turning the final page 
of this true history, I narrate how my 
curiosity was satisfied. 

Janie was not with us through that 
sad time. She wrote begging us to 
expect her for the funeral, but before 
the day fixed a letter came from the 
Sister Superior to say she had fallen 
ill,—it was thought from the shock— 
and the doctor forbade her to travel. 
It was addressed to me, and enclosed 
a pencil-scrawl written from her bed, 
full of grief and anxious questions 
about Gregory and Eleanor. There 
was no mention in it of Dick or in- 
quiry if he were with us; and the 
thought flashed into my mind as I 
read that perhaps she knew. 

It was the evening of the funeral ; 
the blinds were drawn up at the 
Rectory for the first time for many 
days, and an exhausted hush had 
fallen on the house, a hush of re- 
lief from the long strain of painful 


excitement. Gregory was sitting by 
his wife’s couch,—she had fallen 


asleep with her hand in his; and T 
took the opportunity to steal out to 
the churchyard with a white wreath 
to add to the mass of flowers covering 
the fresh-heaped earth of the grave : 
it was one from adistance, which had 
come too late to lay on the coffin. 
Dick was loitering under the trees 
in disconsolate fashion with a cigar ; 
when he saw my errand he followed 
me, and we both stood looking down 
in silence on the spot where Barbara 
lay. The heavy scent of tuberose and 
lily breathed about it in the still air, 
the June sky canopied above it in 
absolute peace. At last, at last she 
had come home, and we could think 
of her as soothed into that blessedness 
of rest which is the guerdon of the 
happy dead. There would be no 
wandering footsteps at the Rectory 
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any more, I thought, as I laid the 
fair white coronal over those coffined 
feet which were set towards the dawn. 

Dick said huskily as we turned 
away: “ You have not forgotten, Miss 
Varney, what I told you when I was 
last here ?” 

“ About Janie? No.” 

“It would be her wish,—I am sure 
of it,—that I should take care of 
Janie, and make up to her, if she will 
let me, for all she has suffered. This 
has been a terrible blow for all con- 
cerned, but it has come harder on her, 
in a way, than on the rest of us.” 

“Poor Janie!” I said. “I am 
sorry she was not with us to-day.” 

“Perhaps it is as well. I could 
hardly have seen her without speaking, 
and I know she will not hear me yet. 
You know I went to her in London ; 
did she tell you?” 

“No.” 

“T begged her to take me. I was 
almost beside myself, but she was as 
firm as alittle flint. I could not 
move her. Then I asked for a reason : 
I suppose I was coxcomb enough to 
think there must be one other than 
indifference ; and then it all came 
out. She would not be my wife, or 
any man’s, while there was a breath 
of suspicion against her; she must 


be cleared first, as she is cleared 
now.” 

“Yes,” I said, “she is cleared 
now.” 


“T asked what could it matter 
about anything so irrational; why 
should the senseless chatter of a pack 
of village fools come between her and 
me? And then she told me. She 
was suspected because she loved me, 
because she was known to have been 
jealous of Barbara. ‘And therefore 
I never will,’ she said to me, ‘ as long 
as there is a shadow of mystery 
remaining. I could not bear it, 
either for myself or you.’ There was 


no turning her from that point.” 
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“T think she was right. I 
glad of it.” 

“T told her if I left her then, it 
would be only to hunt up the true 
facts of the case, and then I should 
come back for my reward. I little 
thought how strangely the discovery 
would come about, and through no 
act of mine.” 

We were in the garden again, 
pacing the walk as we did the former 
time. “Did she promise you con- 
ditionally ?” I asked. 

“No. She told me to go away and 
forget her ; that it was all impossible. 
She had chosen her work, she said, 
and I must remember mine, and 
marry to please my mother,—and 
stuff of that sort. But now I am 
going back.” 

“ At once?” 

“Perhaps not straight from here 
I would show every respect to that 


am 
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new-made grave, though it was dug in 
reality months ago, as you know. I shall 
write to her, and then as soon as she 
will consent to receive me I shall go. 
She will take me, I think, and forgive 
me that I loved another first, and that 
T cannot wholly forget Barbara,—even 
for her.” 





She did take him. The sorrow of 
which I have tried to write lies deep 
in the hearts of the Alleynes, never to 
be forgotten. It might be thought 
that the solemnity of such a woe 
would hold one’s soul indifferent to 
the smaller pricks of fate ; but I am 
not sure whether sometimes the lesser 
pang is not uppermost in Eleanor’s 
bosom, when chance brings a reminder 
that after all it is Janie who is in- 
stalled as mistress at Leigh Hall, and 
who is the happy mother of young 
Sir Richard Sudeleigh’s heir. 


END. 
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SOME MORE RECOLLECTIONS OF JOWETT. 


Since Newman joined the Church 
of Rome there has probably been no 
figure in University life which has 
taken the public eye so much as that 
of the late Master of Balliol. In part 
this was naturally due to the place he 
filled as head of what he himself had 
no small share in making the most 
famous intellectual school in England ; 
in part to the bold relief in which he 
stood out from the background of 
august nonentities as the typical 
representative of much that was best 
and worthiest in the old Oxford that 
was passing away around him. But 
it can hardly be doubted that most 
of his fame had its root in his own 
remarkable personality ; and during 
the last two years his friends and 
pupils have not been backward in 
placing upon record their reminiscences 
of so uncommon and picturesque a 
figure. We know him as University 
reformer, as tutor and Master of his 
college, as philosopher, scholar, host, 
and wit; and it must be confessed 
that in each capacity he shines with 
no common brilliance. 

Yet one or two reflections on this 


striking personality we propose to 
take the liberty of offering. In the 


first place one cannot help noticing 
that the most important portrait of 
all, that of Jowett as Master of his 
college, has in most instances been 
thrust completely into the background. 
And secondly, the very fact that the 
portraits are the work, as they almost 
invariably are, of close personal 
friends, makes it all but impossible 
to doubt that the enthusiasm which 
prompted them, as well as the prestige 
which attached to the Master in his 


other capacities, have resulted in pro- 
ducing a figure which in several re- 
spects differs from the Jowett of the 
ordinary undergraduate’s acquaint- 
ance. Be that as it may, there 
would certainly seem room for an 
effort to sketch, if it be only in the 
barest outline, such of the many sides 
of the late Master of Balliol’s character 
as appeared most prominent to one 
of those undergraduates of the college 
who had not the good fortune to have 
been admitted to any of the various 
concentric circles of intimates, friends, 
and enthusiastic pupils, who practi- 
cally composed his college acquaint- 
ance. 

The ideal Head of a College has, 
one may suppose, still to be discovered. 
But we prophesy that, when he is 
found, there will be at least three 
great functions that he will regard as 
his primary duties. In the first place, 
apart from his routine work as Head 
of a Corporation of more or less im- 
portance, the supervision, that is to 
say, of its finance and management, 
apart too from his general oversight 
of the undergraduates’ studies, he 
will make it part of his business to 
know at least something of all the 
men for whose general training he is 
responsible. Secondly, he will strive 
to utilise that knowledge in mould- 
ing and influencing for good the 
characters of the one or two hundred 
lads who are placed under his charge, 
and the great majority of whom are 
in a perfectly plastic state. And 


thirdly, he will endeavour to fulfil the 
same office to the college as a whole, 
seeking to make it not merely a great 
place of letters and learning, but a 
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force the influence of which, for truth 
and honour and righteousness, may be 
felt so far as possible in every grade of 
English society. 

It may well have been that such 
conditions would not and did not all 
approve themselves to a man of 
Jowett’s views. They would, of 
course, have been regarded as self- 
evident absurdities by those very 
great men to whom the Headship of a 
College meant a good house and a 
satisfactory income upon which to 
edit some forgotten classic, and who 
had about as much influence upon, or 
interest in, the successive generation 
of young lives which passed through 
the college as the wall has upon the 
shadows that cross it. But if the 
points in question are to be regarded 
as in any sense standards of suc- 
cess or failure in such a position, in 
two of the three Jowett failed. Of 
course the failure was only compara- 
tive, and, by contrast with the historic 
Heads aforesaid, no failure at all. 
Presumably Jowett did not try to 
succeed in these directions ; he felt 
that such success was for a man of so 
many parts almost impossible. Per- 
haps the old traditions weighted him 
more than he himself or any one else 
was aware. At any rate the methods 
he adopted placed success in at least 
the two first directions out of the 
question. Of a certain number of 
undergraduates, the scholars, exhibi- 
tioners, and a few others, he saw a 
good deal ; they often breakfasted with 
him, and, we heard, went through 
painful but bracing ordeals of essay 
reading and discussion over a glass of 
port during the Master’s after-dinner 
hour. The principles on which the 
circle was made up were always more 
or less of a puzzle to us. It was said 
by the irreverent that if a man were 
a peer, a profligate, or a pauper the 
Master would be sure to take him up ; 
and one sees now the reason that 


underlay such a method of selection ; 
the physician applying himself to 
those that were sick. But as under- 
graduates, a good many men could 
not help resenting the rather odd 
way in which one man was taken and 
another left; and they resented still 
more the extraordinary character of 
some of the personages who found 
their way into the college upon 
grounds that were certainly not con- 
nected with either intellect or industry, 
and who might hope, if they could be 
induced to do a little work, to look 
forward to the possible attainment of 
a third class. In all perhaps one- 
third of the college! thus saw some- 
thing of the Master in private life ; 
the residue were only directly touehed 
by his influence at three points ; in 
chapel, at the brief interview in hall 
at the end of each term, known re- 
spectively to dons and undergraduates 
as Collections or Hand-shaking ; and 
those still more unpleasant quarters 
of an hour when one was summoned 
before the Master for some offence 
whose enormity transcended the ju- 
dicial powers of the Deans. 

Doubtless of these three occasions 
the sermons were the most important ; 
and Jowett’s opportunitiesin the pulpit 
were no common ones. The college 
chapel unfortunately is small, none too 
large indeed for the members of the 
society, almost the whole of whom 
used, in the writer’s time, to attend 
on the afternoons when the Master 
preached ; while the visitors, who on 
such occasions found their way into 
Balliol in somewhat inconvenient num- 
bers, had to make the best they could 
of an array of forms and benches 
disposed in any vacant spaces there 
might be in the aisle or chancel of the 
chapel. Frequently, of course, it proved 


1 This and similar estimates must neces- 
sarily be based on little more than a rough 
impression, and therefore must not be im 
plicitly relied upon. 
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impossible to find seats for every one. 
Surely no one who has been present 
at one of these Sunday afternoon 
services can ever forget the scene. 
The dark little chapel, densely crowded ; 
the press of visitors along the aisle or 
close up to the very communion-table, 
so closely packed indeed that some- 
times it was no easy matter for the 
Master to pick his way through to the 
pulpit ; the stillness and silence, we 
may say the reverence of the massed 
rows of undergraduates; the faint 
light of the candles, with which the 
chapel was somewhat inadequately pro- 
vided, gradually gaining in apparent 
strength as the daylight of the winter 
afternoon faded; the delicate silvery 
piping tones in which the sermon was 
delivered, frequently raised to a positive 
shrillness at the emphatic words of a 
telling passage, usually rising in pitch 
and emphasis at the close of a long 
sentence; the peculiar delivery, in 
detached jerky sentences, with glances 
over the chapel between each ; the in- 
variable or all but invariable interrup- 
tion of the sermon towards its close by 
the harsh clang of the dinner-bell,— 
all this makes a memory which is not 
easily effaced. Intellectually the ser- 
mons were to most men a deep pleas- 
ure; the perfection of their style, the 
daring little epigrams, the quaint and 
happy conceits embedded in them, 
added to the charm of manner peculiar 
to the preacher, could not and did not 
fail to fascinate his hearers. But for 
all that, one had to confess that perfect 
intellectual exercises as the sermons 
might be, there was little in them 
calculated to make a deep impression 
upon a young man. The great majority, 
at all events, always struck one as 
being ideal moral or biographical 
essays which might be delivered with 
much acceptance, as the Nonconform- 
ists say, to any highly educated audi- 
ence anywhere ; and one had at times 
to allow a sneaking preference for the 
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stronger meat of the evening preachers 
at one or other of the churches. 
Jowett’s personal intercourse with 
the ordinary undergraduate was con- 
fined, as has been remarked, practically 
to two occasions, the terminal Collec- 
tions, and the judicial proceedings in 
his study. On each Saturday morning, 
it is true, there was a third meeting 
of a kind, when the weekly battells,— 
that is to say, the account of the 
kitchen and buttery expenses for the 
week——were handed to us by the 
Master; but as in nineteen cases out 
of twenty no remark was made, we 
may leave this out from the list of 
interviews. To most of us, as we look 
back, the Master’s attitude at Collec- 
tions must be a subject for bewilder- 
ment and amazement to the end of 
our lives. So much, one feels, de- 
pended, so much might have come 
from that meeting, the Master’s one 
chance, so to speak, when he and our 
tutors together reviewed or were sup- 
posed to review our progress during 
the term. A few, a very few, sensible 
sentences of approbation, or a few 
equally plain words of common sense 
might have made, would have made, 
such an enormous difference to us. 
The Master could speak, «nd upon 
occasion did speak, with a refreshing 
frankness which left nothing to be 
desired. But such an utterance was 
certainly the exception. In all ordin- 
ary instances something very different 
took place. One hung round the 
quadrangle or lounged on the forms 
at the lower end of the room in a state 
of more or less uneasiness, until one’s 
name, in the shrill tones of the Master, 
resounded dismally loud in the empty 
hall. It was small wonder that we were 
uneasy, for it was by no means possible 
to predict what character the Master’s 
comments would assume. They might, 
and they often did, take the form of 
crushing sarcasms. “The College, 


Mr. X., thinks highly of you, perhaps 
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too highly ; but not half so highly, I 
am sure, as you think of yourself,” is a 
sample which the writer believes to 
have been true, and which if not true 
is no unfair specimen of .what passed 
on some of these occasions. Such 
criticism was doubtless healthy but 
scarcely pleasant, as one sat in extreme 
discomfort on the edge of the chair in 
front of the Presence, a position both 
of body and mind not well suited to 
the appreciation of wit. More often 
still the Master’s criticisms were re- 
presented by long flashes of painful 
silence as he stared at one sorrowfully 
over his glasses, while one’s tutor at 
his side did his best to diminish the 
icy chill of this prolonged aphasia by 
« few words of kindly moderation ; 
until the affair was closed by the 
Master suddenly whipping out some 
kind of an oracular saying, the precise 
bearing of which on the questions at 
issue was apt to pass the wit of under- 
graduate to discover. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it may be questioned whether 
the point was discoverable by any one. 
And some of the comments certainly 
struck one as more suitable both in 
form and substance for delivery to a 
third-standard schoolboy than to an 
undergraduate. There were cases, 
und surely not a few cases, where the 
undergraduate, always in a consider- 
able amount of anxiety about the 
Schools, simply hungered for a few 
strong and kind words which, to 
put it mildly, were not forthcoming. 
For example, was it particularly 
inspiring, at the end of a_ term 
of hard work ending in a first class 
in the college examination, to hear, 
after a lengthy survey of one’s person, 
as if one was some rare animal: 
“Mr. A is an_ intelligent young 
man, is he not, Mr. Y?” Such an ob- 
servation upon an occasion so solemn 
to the student could only strike one 
as supremely ridiculous. One may 
he permitted to doubt whether ridi- 
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cule is the ideal issue of an interview 
with the Master of a college; one 
cannot doubt that it was a result 
which was frequently attained at 
Balliol. It is true, of course, that 
scores of smart sayings, purporting to 
have come into being at these inter- 
views, have been fathered upon 
Jowett, though he was in no way 
responsible for their paternity. But 
in any case there was in the Master’s 
attitude upon these occasions some- 
thing that jarred very unpleasantly 
on one’s ideas of what a Master should 
say and do. And apart from that 
there was a certain want of what we 
may term propriety in displays of 
satire on such occasions. Collections 
are certainly not an appropriate mo- 
ment for these intellectual fireworks ; 
and in addition one seriously doubts 
whether admonitions in this form ever 
made more than a transient impression 
upon their subject. For unhappily it 
was not merely at Collections that 
these peculiarities of manner and dic- 
tion attached to the Master’s utter- 
ances. He did not seem, except in 
extreme cases, to possess the faculty 
of saying a few plain words in a plain 
way to an offender. When anything 
was said, though it would be foolish 
to lay too much stress on a general- 
isation from the limited number of 
instances which were all that could 
come under an ordinary undergradu- 
ate’s notice, it is useless to conceal the 
fact that too often it was the comic 
features of the interview which im- 
pressed themselves on the delinquent ; 
and what might have altered a career 
became simply another good story to 
retail to the college. 

From what has been said it will be 
readily understood that to the aver- 
age undergraduate, who had not the 
good fortune to have been admitted 
to the inner circle, and whose relations 
with the Master, save possibly forastray 
meal in the course of his four years, 
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were necessarily limited to the three 
occasions aforesaid, the making of the 
Master’s acquaintance was apt to be 
a most unpleasant piece of disillusion- 
ment. The fame of the great man 
had been steadily dinned into the 
lad’s ears alike by schoolmaster and 
parent. He probably regarded him- 
self as being decidedly fortunate in 
being under the shadow of so great a 
reputation, as having become a mem- 
ber of so famous a college, his views 
thus varying inversely from those of 
the average Balliol scholar. The 
chances were that he had come, in 
the writer’s time at least two thirds 
of the college did come, from a public 
school, and necessarily from a position 
in that school which had brought him 
into close and constant contact with 
the headmaster, with a man, that is 
to say, who was in five cases out of 
six of a vigorous and commanding 
personality, usually of a contagious 
and generous enthusiasm. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more com- 
plete wet blanket upon a lad’s ten- 
dencies to hero-worship than his first 
interview with his new Head. He 
found himself in the presence of a 
man whose manner and speech, as 
well as his appearance and dress, 
though one does not want to dwell 
upon personal peculiarities, fell pain- 
fully short of any idea the freshman 
might have formed of the Head of 
a great college. Nor as time went 
on did the Master to the average 
man improve much upon acquaintance. 
One could not help feeling that there 
was something, one scarcely knew 
what, strangely lacking in him. It 
need hardly be said that it was not 
kindness of heart, nor yet knowledge 
of character, nor yet common sense. 
Was it that he was so wrapped up 
in the success and training of his 
really able pupils, that he had neither 
time nor inclination to take the aver- 
age undergraduate seriously? Was it 
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that his natural tendency to satire 
had in its development destroyed his 
power of appealing to the finer in- 
stincts of men except in special cir- 
cumstances? Did he affect affectation 
as a kind of screen to his real senti- 
ments; or had the habit of these 
intellectual gambols before an admir- 
ing audience so grown upon him that 
he could not cut himself free from his 
mannerisms ? Whatever was the cause, 
these eccentricities of diction and 
address impaired his direct influence 
most seriously, much more seriously 
one is sure than either he or his 
friends were aware. One doubts if 
it would have occurred to any one 
outside the immediate circle of his 
college acquaintance to apply to the 
Master in any trouble or perplexity, 
unless the inquirer were exceptionally 
free from any tendency to nervous- 
ness, or his difficulties were of unusual 
magnitude. And one fears that a 
good many men would have stated 
their opinion of the Master in terms 
of much force and little politeness. 

In the aggregate, and apart from 
the results on the rank and _ file, 
Jowett’s success at Balliol was doubt- 
less something phenomenal, and 
marked in its way an epoch in Uni- 
versity development. The intellectual 
standing of the college, its triumphs in 
the Schools, side by side with its high 
position in athletics (it was head of 
the river in 1873 and 1879), the 
crush to obtain admission, the many 
men of lofty motive and high ideal 
among its members, made altogether 
a record which no college in Oxford 
could attempt for a moment to rival. 
Doubtless, too, the success both at 
the University and in after-life of 
certain of the Master’s pupils was 
something entirely without parallel, 
at any rate since the days of the Oriel 
teapot. 

On the other hand it must be 
remembered that he had, outside and 
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beyond all competition, absolutely the 
first choice of the ablest scholars in 
the University, and many of these 
would have pushed their way to the 
front under the most incompetent 
tutors in Oxford. And if one looks 
at the plain records of the Schools, 
one is forced to doubt whether the 
success of Jowett’s pupils as an 
entire class was so pronounced as is 
commonly supposed. Certainly in 
the writer’s time some proportion of 
them, not of course a large propor- 
tion but in the circumstances a 
remarkable one, not only did not 
succeed, but so far as Oxford was con- 
cerned positively and emphatically fail- 
ed. For failure in such circumstances 
there could of course be only one 
cause,—idleness ; and in spite of the 
Master’s alleged powers of making 
men work, he was no more free 
from idle pupils than any other 
tutor. It is impossible to avoid the 
thought that in many of these cases of 
wasted abilities the Master’s system 
simply aggravated the disease it was 
intended to cure, and increased the 
conceit which already bade fair to 
ruin a career. But even if every one 
of these pupils had turned out 
brilliantly successful, nothing could 
have been more unsatisfactory and 
unfair than such a test. In strict 
truth the success of Jowett, or of any 
other Head of an educational founda- 
tion, will not depend upon his own 
reputation, nor yet on the remarkable 
results attained by picked pupils, nor 
yet altogether on the standing of the 
college, but upon the results produced 
in the case of the average man who 
was not a genius and never would be, 
but was as well worth attention as a 
good many of the erratic prodigies 
who were to set the Thames on fire. 
And how far in these respects Jowett’s 
headship was successful, one must be 
permitted to doubt. 

Not that the undergraduate failed 


to appreciate at least some sides of 
the Master’s character. We gloried 
in his intellectual triumphs, in the 
success of his books, in his thousand 
and one witty sayings, a growing body 
of which, doubtless mainly consisting 
of glosses and accretions, was handed 
down by college tradition, in the 
cheerful hatred with which he was 
said to be regarded by other University 
personages, in the constant stream of 
distinguished visitors to the Master’s 
lodge. We accepted cordially, as in- 
direct evidence of his influence, the 
sincere dislike with which Balliol men 
in general were regarded by the 
University. At least some of us 
reverenced, and deeply reverenced, 
the simplicity and industry of the 
old man’s life. In a sense one loved 
him ; but unhappily it was the sense 
in which one loved the bishop of one’s 
diocese ; it was not that intense feel- 
ing of personal loyalty which more than 
a few English headmasters have had 
the power of evoking among hundreds 
of their scholars, and which was 
certainly accorded to Jowett by his 
personal pupils. And yet one is 
afraid that a great many of us never 
realised until too late the intense 
goodness of the Master’s character. 
We allowed our eyes to be caught by 
the foibles of which, after all, few fine 
characters are entirely devoid, missed 
altogether the moral of his teaching 
and his life, and took our degrees 
regarding the Master as an excellent 
joke. 

It was not solely himself, nor yet his 
system which was responsible for his 
failure, such as it was. Looking over 
the records of his Mastership, one can 
hardly avoid the reflection that, if in 
some senses he failed, some of the want 
of success was due to the extravagance 
of many of his disciples. His very 
environment of incipient Boswells was 
enough of itself to have spoiled the 
usefulness of any one but a man of 








exceptional forceof character. Nothing 
strikes one more strongly, in reading 
the accounts of his life, than the utter 
triviality of many of the remarks and 
discussions which have been hoarded 
up by various admirers. They appear 
to have taken it as an axiom that 
nothing that fell from the Master’s 
lips was unworthy of record. Such a 
disorder is not unknown in other 
academic circles, but it assumed an 
exceptionally severe form in Balliol. 
Even more opposed to a_ successful 
headship, at all events from the present 
point of view, was the bent of Jowett’s 
mind. It appeared to the average 
undergraduate as always philosophic 
rather than practical, as too apt to 
dwell at length upon the precise 
difference between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee : and if the friends who 
enjoyed his close intimacy were con- 
stantly at a loss to understand whether 
the Master was serious or not, on what 
points he was serious, and if upon 
some he was serious at all, what hope 
was there for theaverage undergraduate 
to arrive at any conclusion upon the 
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subject ? Was it then to be wondered 
at that he should fasten on the less 
solid features of the Master’s charac- 
ter and draw from them a one-sided 
and unfair picture? Indirectly, no 
doubt, the moral elevation of his 
character, the purity of his motives, 
his tolerance and abounding charity, 
could not but have influenced us far 
more deeply than we realised. It was 
impossible for any thoughtful man, 
however violently he might disagree 
with the Master’s views on any par- 
ticular point, toleave the college without 
carrying away some reflections of the 
spirit of its Head, without feeling him- 
self the better even for the very in- 
direct contact with so pure a life. 
But unhappily not every under- 
graduate, even at Balliol, is thought- 
ful ; and even such an influence, added 
to his reputation in all the half-dozen 
different spheres in which he shone, 
and to the fascination which he him- 
self exercised over his immediate pupils, 
is by no means all that one might have 
hoped would have been exercised by 
the Master of such a college as Balliol. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY IN BERLIN. 


ExactLty twenty-five years have 
gone by since the Constitution of the 
German Empire was proclaimed in 
the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. 
The event was one of the most 
momentous in the history of modern 
Europe, and the celebration of its 
anniversary which has just been wit- 
nessed in Berlin, suggests many sub- 
jects for reflection. Two questions 
stand out pre-eminent ; what, in 
the first place, is the meaning and 
significance of the unity of Germany 
which in 1871 was finally accom- 
plished ; and secondly, what are the 
events which have characterised in 
any special manner the first twenty- 
five years of the history of the 
Empire ? 

The significance of the unity of 
Germany may be said to lie in this, 
that the name, like that of Italy, is 
no longer merely a geographical ex- 
pression. It now means much more 
than a territorial portion of the 
surface of the earth; it signifies a 
Nation. Formerly Germany consisted 
of a number of independent States, 
whose relations towards one another 
varied greatly. Some were on terms 
of more or less intimate alliance ; 
others were rivals, and even occa- 
sionally hostile; the boundaries of 
all were ill-defined, and kept shifting 
as the sands. Two States, and two 
only, arose to eminence as Powers, 
the Kingdom of Prussia in the north, 
and that of the Austrian Empire in 
the south. The Emperor of Austria 
indeed held a titular pre-eminence as 
the Chief of the Holy Roman Empire ; 
but the reality had long ago departed, 
and when in 1806 the title was 
finally abandoned, it was seen that 
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nothing was surrendered but a 
shadow. Prussia had been famous 
under the leadership of Frederick the 
Great, but her pride had _ been 
humbled by Napoleon in the dust ; 
and it was during the Napoleonic 
era that the nadir of German history 
was reached. After 1815 Prussia 
regained some portion of her strength, 
but the German people as a whole lay 
enfeebled and depressed. It was only 
natural that the more ardent patriots 
should have longed for a better state 
of things, and yearned to see the day 
when Germany should take her right- 
ful place among the nations of the 
earth. With a curious lack of self- 
reliance the Germans seem to have 
been content up to this time to rest 
upon foreigners for initiation and sup- 
port. As Goethe said, a German could 
not buckle on his shoes without call- 
ing in a foreigner to help him. 
This self-depreciation descended even 
to their language. The mighty 
Frederick boasted that he had in 
his youth not read a single German 
book, and to the end of his life he 
could never speak the language well. 
The German people had yet to learn 
the lesson which Goethe strove to 
teach them: “Trust yourselves, and 
then others will trust you.” Gradually, 
however, the national spirit increased 
in strength and volume ; the long night 
was coming to a close, and the new 
dawn of a full and glorious life was 
drawing near. The patriotic songs of 
Arndt and Korner set German hearts 
on fire. Then came the Zollverein or 
Customs Union, which, though merely 
a commercial union, clearly pointed 
out the way. Next followed the 
two Conventions which sat at Frank- 
T 
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fort and Erfurt respectively in 1848 
and 1850 to devise a Federal Consti- 
tution. Their efforts proved abortive, 
and it was not until 1866 that with 
the defeat of Austria the North 
German Confederation was able to be 
formed. That Confederation was the 
basis of the edifice of which the 
Empire is the roof and crown. 

This, then, is what the German Em- 
pire really means; it is nothing less 
than the union of all the German 
races, putting Austria aside, for 
within the limits of the Empire 
Prussia and Austria could not co-exist. 
An alliance between them, such as that 
which is now actually in force, was 
all that could be hoped for. The 
union of the Germans is the great 
central fact of the European history 
of the century. With the rise of the 
Empire and the defeat of France, the 
centre of political gravity was in a 
moment shifted from Paris to Berlin. 
The Empire marks the consummation 
of a gradual evolution, and the up- 
rising of a great Teutonic State. 
With the Empire there has appeared 
a great political, a great military, and 
a great commercial force, and with 
its steadily increasing population 
Teutonic influences, both intellectual 
and moral, keep spreading through the 
world in ever-widening circles. France 
is no longer the arbiter of Continental 
nations ; she can no longer claim pre- 
eminence in science, literature, and 
art. Teutonic influences are now a 
great modifying force; that, in a 
word, is the revolution of which the 
German Empire is the symbol and the 
sign. 

This, then, is what the making of 
the German Empire means in its out- 
ward relations to the world. Intern- 
ally moreover the first twenty-five 
years of its history present several 
features of singular interest and im- 
portance. Its constitutional history, 


its ecclesiastical relations, and its social 
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legislation all form excellent lessons 
for the foreigner to observe. 

To the student of political institu- 
tions perhaps the most characteristic 
thing about the history of the Empire 
is the example that it gives us of the 
revival or re-affirmation, so to speak, 
of the principle of monarchy. That 
principle has received some rude shocks 
in recent years. The establishment 
of the French Republic was one, and 
the deposition of the Emperor of Brazil 
was certainly another. Both events 
gave great encouragement to republican 
ideas. Kingship in the old absolute 
sense had long been onthe wane. The 
French Revolution almost shattered 
the foundations of the old monarchical 
rule. In England the old kingship 
received its final blow when George the 
Fourth surrendered his position on the 
question of the emancipation of the 
Catholics ; no attempt has since been 
made to impose the royal will upon a 
reluctant Ministry or Parliament. In 
France the old kingship disappeared 
when Louis Philippe, the Citizen King, 
was summoned to the throne ; for 
the Monarchy of July was_ built 
on strictly constitutional lines. Even 
in Prussia a very restricted con- 
stitution was reluctantly conceded. 
King Frederick William the Fourth 
vowed that he would never let a sheet 
of paper intervene between the God in 
heaven and his subjects ; but even he 
was forced at last to yield to the spirit 
of the age, and as Bismarck pictures- 
quely put it, the Crown itself threw a 
clod upon its coffin. The Italian States 
and Spain were for long in a condition 
of chronic revolution, and either con- 
stitutions were extorted or republics 
were established. It almost seemed 
as though the principle of kingship 
was doomed ere long to disappear. 
But the history of the German Empire 
has done much towards the restoration 
of monarchy to its old illustrious posi- 
tion. The Emperor William the Second 
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in particular has affirmed the kingly 
principle in language of most unusual 
force. As German Emperor indeed, 
he is but the President or Chief of the 
Budesrath or Federal Council ; he has 
coequal powers with the other Princes 
of the Empire ; he is but primus inter 
pares. In the title German Emperor 
there lurks a deeper meaning than is 
commonly supposed. Rousseau, in one 
of those acute and subtle passages 
which are scattered about his SociaL 
Contract, makes the _ observation 
that “monarchs of to-day call them- 
selves Kings of France, Spain and 
England,” and that “in thus hold- 
ing the land they are quite sure of 
holding the inhabitants.” The foun- 
ders of the German Empire might well 
have had this passage in their minds. 
For it was to prevent the Emperor 
from claiming sovereign power over all 
the German States that the title was 
deliberately adopted. But as King of 
Prussia the Emperor is not hedged 
about with any such_ restrictions. 
There, within the ample limits that 
the Constitution grants him, he is Sir 
Anthony Absolute himself. But even 
to the Imperial Parliament, or Reichs- 
tag, he has made use of language which 
reminds us of the days of Cromwell 
or the Tudors ; and the rebuke which 
he administered when the Reichstag 
refused in April last to vote congratu- 
lations to Prince Bismarck on_ his 
birthday will not be soon forgotten. 
As King of Prussia he seems to have 
dragged out from its lumber-room and 
furnished up anew that worn-out and 
rusty doctrine of “the divine right ” 
of kings. He has openly asserted that 
he is King “by the grace of God” ; 
that he is master, and there is none 
beside him ; that he will shatter those 
to pieces who venture to oppose him ; 
that the Prussian nobles are the ivy 
which climb about the kingly oak. 
Such phrases as sic volo sic jubeo, or a 
Deo rex, a Reye lex, are those in which 
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he most delights ; though, to be sure, 
recent events may seem to suggest that 
the Imperial utterances should not al- 
ways be taken too seriously or in too 
literal a sense. When he overthrew 
Prince Bismarck he showed the world 
that he intended to act according to 
the conceptions he had formed. There 
is an Eastern proverb that while two 
dervishes can sleep upon a rug, accom- 
modation for two monarchs cannot 
be found within the area of a kingdom. 
The Emperor saw that there was only 
room for one, and he was determined 
that that one should be himself. In 
a word he has gone far to reproduce 
the kingly rule of Frederick the Great, 
a monarch indeed whom he in some 
ways resembles. 

It seems then impossible to doubt 
that one of the facts which the German 
Empire has to teach is that the princi- 
ple of monarchy is more deeply laid in 
human nature than might have been 
supposed. There are few things in 
history more curious to read than the 
confident predictions which the English 
admirers of revolutionary France, such 
as Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley, used 
to make of the rapid conversion of 
the world to republican ideas. At 
the present moment kingship seems 
quite as vigorous as ever it was before. 
Through the action of Germany at all 
events it has received a fresh impulse, 


‘and new life-blood has been let into 


its veins. The fact is that the roots 
of kingship are too closely intertwined 
about the traditions, the customs, and 
the feelings of mankind to be easily 
torn up. And in an age of weariness 
of parliamentary chatter there are 
many who are not unwilling to be 
guided by a man who knows his own 
mind and intends to have his own way. 
People are beginning to find out that 
Parliaments and Republics can invent 
no panaceas, and that the Millennium 
is as far as ever in the future. A 
mere autocracy would of course no 
t 32 
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longer be endured, but there are many 
folk who are willing to leave the 
business of governing to those who 
have more time and knowledge than 
themselves. John Stuart Mill, who 
was too intellectually sincere to de- 
ceive himself or flatter others, has 
said very truly that “men, as well as 
women, do not need political rights 
in order that they may govern, but 
in order that they may not be mis- 
governed.” And that is why people 
demand a constitution ; it is to enable 
them to control a king who does not 
please them. For, as was truly said 
by Guizot, a constitution is only a 
device for turning ordinary mortals 
into tolerable monarchs. When the 
Czar Alexander remarked to Madame 
de Staél that he was “a happy acci- 
dent,” he put the case for constitutional 
monarchy on the firmest basis con- 
ceivable. And that such a monarchy 
is well suited to the wants of human 
nature, and still retains its old attrac- 
tions, is surely one of the lessons 
which the history of the German 
Empire has to teach. 

In the second place that history 
affords us one further illustration of 
the tenacity of life and invincible 
persistency of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The very men who had 
trodden down the French had finally 
to yield before the invisible weapons 
of the Pope. As a set-off to the loss 
of his temporal dominions he enlarged 
the area of his moral and _ spiritual 
authority. The dogma of infallibility 
was forthwith flung upon the world, 
and it was out of the pretensions 
arising from this source, which the 
German bishops ventured to assume, 
that the famous Kulturkampf, or war 
with Rome arose. Of the details of 
that conflict it would be irrelevant 
to speak, for the results alone are 
of interest to us here. The issue 
left the victory with the Church. In 
one of his speeches made during the 
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turmoil of the struggle, Bismarck re- 
ferred to the humiliating pilgrimage 
of the Emperor Henry the Fourth, 
and vowed that he would never go to 
Canossa either in body or in spirit. 
But in the end he went a long way 
in that direction. A policy of blood 
and iron, as he was forced to reluct- 
antly admit, may be excellent indeed 
when a secular power is the foe to be 
opposed, but against the Roman Curia 
material bolts are only flung in vain. 
The May laws of 1873, which were 
aimed against the Church, have been 
for all practical purposes repealed. 
The expulsion of the Jesuits is, indeed, 
still maintained; but the Reichstag 
has already passed a Bill to permit 
them to return, and it is only owing 
to the opposition of the Federal 
Council that the Bill has not yet 
received the force of law. In Prus- 
sia, where the Socialists are very 
strong, special efforts have been made 
to secure the co-operation of the 
Church. The Elementary Education 
Bill, for instance, went so far in its 
concessions that it had to be with- 
drawn amid a storm of protests. In 
a word the Chancellor had to learn, 
as many other rulers have had to 
learn, that the Clerical party, if not 
treated as a friend, may become a very 
dangerous foe. To secure them as 
allies is often worth a mass. This 
was peculiarly a case in which Bis- 
marck might apply his favourite 
maxim, do ut des. And indeed the 
breach has been so fully healed that 
Prince Hohenlohe, himself a Roman 
Catholic and the brother of a cardinal, 
is now the Chancellor of the Empire. 
As Premier of Bavaria he had done 
much to secure the adhesion of his 
country to the Union, as to earn the 
title of the Living Bridge across the 
Main ; and his promotion was both the 
reward of his individual merits and a 
proof that the strife of sects had been 
allayed. 
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The third and perhaps the most 
striking characteristic of the domes- 
tic history of the Empire is the policy 
which the Government has adopted 
towards Socialism and the Socialists, 
or Social Democrats. That policy has 
been one of conciliation alternating 
with oppression. They have been 
punished with one hand and petted 
with the other. It was admitted that 
an improvement in the condition of the 
working classes was no less a matter 
of expediency than of Christian duty ; 
but when hand in hand with these 
improvements Socialism was still found 
to flourish as vigorously as ever, then 
a stern attempt was made to stamp it 
out. The argument of the Govern- 
ment was something such as this: 
you must either accept our panaceas 
or go to prison. The net result has 
been a very curious mixture of 
Socialist legislation on the one hand 
and of coercion on the other, which 
it is not very easy for the ob- 
server from without to understand. 
But the fact appears to be that 
Socialist legislation is perfectly con- 
genial to the genius of the Germans. 
What is called State Socialism, which 
is but Socialism pure and simple under 
the guise of a less distasteful name, 
seems to be in Germany an almost uni- 
versally accepted idea. The German 
will endure, he rather will invite, an 
amount of interference from the State 
which few Englishmen would tolerate. 
Almost everywhere the State has 
reached its hand ; the bureaucracy, or 
the men with the pens in their hands, 
as Mirabeau described them, lie like a 
dead weight upon individual freedom. 
There was much truth as well as 
humour in Heine’s jest, that an Eng- 
lishman loves liberty as his lawful 
wife, a Frenchman loves it as his 
mistress, but that a German loves it 
as his old grandmother. And so it is 
that for many years past the tendency 
of German legislation has been in 


the direction of enlarging the sphere 
of the interference of the State. The 
old Free Trade policy which Harden- 
berg and Stein had partially begun 
has been to a great extent reversed. 
We will take a single example of 
this legislation, as one which has 
excited much discussion, and found 
not a little favour with a number of 
philanthropists at home. We refer to 
that remarkable series of enactments 
which compel the insurance of the 
members of the working classes against 
sickness, accidents, and old age. The 
Acts in question were passed by the 
German Parliament in the years be- 
tween 1884 and 1889. Nowhere else 
has the system of compulsory in- 
surance been made so comprehen- 
sive and so thorough. The enact- 
ment which makes the State con- 
tribute to the pensions to be given in 
the cases of permanent disability or 
old age, is in principle as Socialist a 
law as could possibly be imagined. 
But the Socialists steadily refused to 
be appeased. The number of their 
votes cast at the elections to the 
Reichstag rose from about one hun- 
dred thousand in 1871 to nearly a 
million and a half in 1890, and to 
nearly two millions in 1893. <A 
solid phalanx of forty-four Socialist 
deputies have now seats within the 
House; and it is said that on a 
system of proportional representation 
they would be even more than that. 
On the whole it would probably be 
no exaggeration, if we take into ac- 
count the families and dependents of 
the voters, to say that the Socialists, 
or Social Democrats, of all shades of 
opinion, number something like one- 
fourth of the whole population of the 
Empire. This at the first sight seems 


a portentous condition of things, and 
it is obvious that as a party they must 
be extraordinarily active and success- 
ful. 
to make a single proselyte. 


They compass heaven and earth 
It is said 
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that so long ago as 1890 the number 
of Socialist journals which were pub- 
lished in the Empire were no less than 
fifty-nine, of which nineteen were 
published daily and forty once a week. 
Of these the Vorwagerts had an 
enormous circulation in the north, 
while the MUNCHENER Post was almost 
equally successful in the south. 

These facts are no doubt extremely 
disappointing to the German Govern- 
ment ; but that seems no good reason 
for a policy which must inevitably be 
either fruitless or inflame the very evils 
against which it is directed. That 
they have adopted such a policy it is 
impossible to doubt ; for the evidence 
on this point is both voluminous and 
conclusive. The rigorous Anti-Socialist 
Law of 1878 expired in 1890, and a 
foretaste of what was coming was 
given by the attempts which the 
Government made not only to renew 
it, but even to make it more stringent 
than before. So severe, however, were 
the penalties demanded, that even 
the Reichstag recoiled from them in 
horror. As a result the Executive 
was driven to fall back upon the 
ordinary law, and the manner in 
which it has been used suggests the 
superfluity of any additional legisla- 
tion. On the first of May, 1895, the 
whole issue of the VorwakErts, amount- 
ing to about fifty thousand copies, was 
seized by the police, and the editor, 
Dr. Braun, was sent to prison, on his 
refusal to reveal the authorship of an 
article which had offended the au- 
thorities. How much confinement 
was required to bring him to a 
better state of mind we have not the 
means of knowing. A little later Dr. 
Delbriick, the editor of Preussiscue 
JAHRBUCHER, an able and influential 
magazine, was arrested on a criminal 
charge, for commenting in a very 
temperate manner on the policy of 
the Government. He was fortunately 
able to prove that he had no ill in- 


tentions, and the charge was allowed 
to be withdrawn. The case of Dr. 
Forster was even worse. It seems 
that upon the anniversary of the 
battle of Sedan the Emperor had 
spoken of the Socialists as a “ rabble ” ; 
Dr. Forster had ventured to denounce 
this language, for which he was imme- 
diately arrested on a charge of treason, 
and was condemned to three months’ 
imprisonment. These cases are con- 
spicuous, because their victims are 
well known to be men of high in- 
tegrity and cultivated talents. But 
there are many more obscure who 
have suffered equally, but of whom 
we hear nothing. We may make 
some guess at their number from the 
fact that the Chancellor in defending 
Herr von Koller, the retiring Minister 
of the Interior, prided himself on 
having secured no less than fifty-six 
convictions against the Socialists in 
the period of four months. But this 
was only striking down an individual 
here and there. The Government 
resolved to treat the Socialists, as 
Caligula wished to treat the Romans, 
as though they had a single neck. 
By a decree of November 30th the 
whole of the Socialist Central Com- 
mittees and organisations were dis- 
solved, and forbidden to meet under 
the threat of heavy penalties. The 
blow was well-directed, for a party 
that cannot organise or meet except 
in secret, is for the moment nearly 
strangled; but men who are deter- 
mined will always find out ways and 
means, and it remains to be seen 
what effect, if any, the decree will 
have. 

It is hard to understand the wisdom 
of such a policy. Of all Socialists 
the Germans are those from whom 
the least harm is to be expected. 
They have not that tendency to fly to 
extreme revolutionary methods which 
distinguishes their brethren in France 
and other countries. Their leaders, 
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Herr Bebel and Herr Liebknecht, have 
repeatedly, both in Parliament and 
out of it, denied the disloyalty of their 
party to the Crown, and there is no 
reason for disbelieving them. The 
Germans are a phlegmatic slowly- 
moving race, the least likely in the 
world to have recourse to violence. 
In the great majority of cases their 
Socialism is nothing more probably 
than a pious aspiration. If a man 
is discontented with his lot and the 
existing social scheme, he may well 
desire to change them, without dream- 
ing of attempting any violent revo- 
lution. M. Guizot, in one of those 
passages in his history which so de- 
light a Frenchman, elaborately argues 
that in France the acme of civilisa- 
tion has been reached ; and he gives as 
the reason why Germany has lagged 
behind, that there “the intellectual 
development has always moved in ad- 
vance of the social development,” and 
that “the human spirit has there been 
much more prosperous than the human 
condition.” There may be some truth 
in this, but it is hardly a reason for 
concluding that the German Socialist is 
a very dangerous person. The French 
Socialist is infinitely more so, because 
while the French mind is logical, the 
German mind is not, and, as has 
been well said, it is logic that causes 
revolutions. The German mind is of 
the type that loves to build imaginary 
schemes, and to dream dreams of the 
regeneration of mankind. It revels 
in views, theories, philosophical sys- 
tems and ideas; it is rather tentative 
and nebulous, than precise and weil- 
defined. Dr. Mansel, in allusion to 
the proneness of the German to in- 
dulge in vague and shadowy specula- 
tions, has described his country as, 


The land which produced one Kant with 
a K, 

And a great many Cants with a C. 

The onwards to 


Frenchman rushes 
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conclusions ; the German feels his 
way. Moreover the German Socialist 
can plead in his defence that after all 
he is only bettering the instructions of 
his rulers. As has already been ob- 
served State Socialism is the recognised 
ereed of the great majority of influ- 
ential Germans. It is notorious that 
Bismarck himself used to take counsel 
of that eminent Socialist Lassalle. 
The reigning Emperor is credited with 
having much the same ideas, and it 
is said that he wishes to become 
known, as his great prototype before 
him, as a true King of the Beggars. 
At least it seemed to be so when he 
summoned the International Labour 
Conference to Berlin. 

We believe, therefore, that this 
oppressive policy is altogether beside 
the mark. If there is any lesson to 
be learned from past experience it is 
this, that such methods of suppression 
must always prove abortive. The 
Emperor and his Ministers cannot be 
ignorant of this; but for some reason 
which foreigners are unable to divine 
the Socialist spectre seems to have 
thrown them into an ecstasy of fear. 
Ever since the founding of the Empire 
this fear has been present more or less 
to those in authority in Germany. 
Even Moltke is reported to have said 
that there was more to be feared from 
the Socialists than from any foreign 
foe. On more than one occasion the 
present Emperor, when swearing in 
recruits, has warned them that some 
day they might be ordered to shoot 
down their fellow-countrymen. General 
Schellendorf, the Minister of War, 
speaking lately in the Reichstag, 
threatened the Socialists with the use 
of military force ; and the other day 
at Dusseldorf Baron von der Horst, 
the new Home Minister, exhorted his 
hearers to heal all political and _re- 
ligious strife, in order to unite against 
the common foe. It is possible that 
the German Ministers may have some 
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secret information which would justify 
such language’ and such a course of 
policy. It may be that they have 
reason to believe that among the more 
harmless social theorists some an- 
archists and criminals have taken 
shelter, and are making use of the 
Socialist machinery to promote their 
own nefarious ends. If that be so, it 
is perhaps but an act of simple pru- 
dence to strike a blow which cannot 
nicely discriminate between the inno- 
cent and the guilty. In some such 
hypothesis as this the apology for a 
system of rigorous repression may be 
found ; but in the absence of any 
certain knowledge, it is a policy which 
strongly resembles persecution. We 
may read in Gibbon how a famous 
Roman advocate was once seized and 
carried off a captive by a wild barbaric 
horde. Having torn out his tongue 
and sewn up his lips, they exclaimed in 
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savage glee that the viper could then 
no longer hiss; but they seem not to 
have reflected that, though a single 
voice was silenced, there were many 
thousands left to cry aloud for ven- 
geance upon those who had wrought 
the horrid deed. This is a story over 
which the rulers of Germany might 
not unprofitably ponder. They might 
reflect that when thought is once 
abroad, it can in no wise be confined ; 
that you cannot put the human mind 
in chains or throw it into dungeons ; 
that the sound of its voice, as the 
sound of many waters, will grow in 
volume and awaken everywhere re- 
verberating echoes. To attempt to 


crush the thought of man is but to 
throw the people back into the furnace 
of their sullen discontents, to sow the 
ground with dragons’ teeth. It is 
upon the tombstone of the martyr 
that the assassin whets his dagger. 
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TICONDEROGA. 


To a generation which is said to 
find Scott bombastic and Dickens dull 
it requires perhaps some hardihood 
to mention the name of Fenimore 
Cooper. But the young gentlemen 
who write in praise of each other in 
the newspapers form after all but a 
very small and not a very important 
part of the reading public ; and if we 
may judge from the bookstalls, the 
author of Toe Last or THE Monicans 
still holds his own, together with 
many another whom these arbi- 
ters of taste would relegate to the 
dust and silence of the upper shelf. 
No doubt there are moments when 
it is not possible to take Cooper quite 
seriously ; he was always writing, and 
always writing in a hurry. We all of 
us laugh at him sometimes, but yet 
love him all the more. Our children’s 
grandchildren, we dare swear, will go 
on loving him without the laughter ; 
for those little familiar pedantries of 
his will be by that time beyond the 
reach of criticism. They will have 
mellowed into the quaint mannerisms 
of a bygone period. The dramatic 
movement, the stirring scenes, the 
picturesque old-world figures will re- 
main, when the power or the wish to 
question the accuracy of their paint- 
ing will have passed away. And 
the historic value of his work, even 
if Englishmen are indifferent to it 
(which we do not think they are, 
and certainly they ought not to be), 
puts him on a pedestal alone so far as 
Americans are concerned, for he has 
made the most interesting and dra- 
matic period of their history his own. 
Writers on both sides of the Atlantic 
are still taking the struggle with the 





French in America and the subse- 
quent War of Independence as a back- 
ground for their tales; but they are 
all of them too late to have such value 
as Cooper’s books have. He was not 
indeed, strictly speaking, contemporary 
with the period he chiefly wrote of, 
but he knew personally the genera- 
tion who were, which is very much 
the next best thing. And indeed the 
America he lived in was practically 
the old America, politically inde- 
pendent, but in habits of thought and 
ways of life still more than half 
colonial. Slavery was a matter of 
course, and had as yet raised no ques- 
tion between North and South. In 
the North the cities had not yet eaten 
up the old provincial society, and the 
country gentleman living on his pater- 
nal acres was still an item in the 
Middle States. The railroad and the 
telegraph had not as yet linked States 
together and banished much of the 
mystery of the wilderness. People 
still travelled slowly and seldom, and 
politicians in Cooper’s youth were 
mostly gentlemen who as often as not 
rode their own nags to Washington 
attended by servants and packhorses, 
and cherished a primitive regard for 
the welfare of their country. The 
novelist himself entered Yale as early 
as 1802, and after serving in the 
United States navy from 1805 to 
1811, retired to a life of rural ease in 
his own province of New York. There 
for the rest of his life, with the ex- 
ception of a few years spent in Europe, 
he lived among the scenes in which 
most of his books were laid. He 


must to a certainty have been in con- 
stant intercourse with people who 





served through the Revolutionary 
War, and in his youth must have even 
known many who fought at Louis- 
bourg, at Ticonderoga, or at Quebec. 

Cooper's Indians are, from a realistic 
point of view, regarded usually as his 
weakest point, though from an artistic 
one they are probably his strongest. 
He was a little late, no doubt, for a 
personal acquaintance with the Red 
Man of the forests ; but if he idealised 
him, what pleasure his ideals have 
given to countless readers! With 
his backwoodsmen the most captious 
critic cannot quarrel, but the back- 
woodsman survived long into Cooper’s 
day; he had every opportunity of 
knowing him well, and made the most 
of it. Indeed the genus may still be 
studied, though no longer, to be sure, 
in the Mohawk Valley or by the 
banks of Lake George. For our own 
part, having been thrown much with 
him, we will say that some familiarity 
with the type of which Cooper wrote, 
has increased rather than diminished 
our affection for Natty Bumpo in all 
his various guises. 

Most of us, no doubt, made our first 
acquaintance with Cooper at a tender 
age, when even a garden shrubbery 
contained something of the myste- 
rious; and the familiar backgrounds 
against which the fancy of childhood 
pictured the Indian and the hunter, 
still thrust themselves behind the 
pages of Tue Dererstayer or THE 
PATHFINDER as we read them now. 
For ourselves indeed we were fortunate 
at this remote period in having Saver- 
nake forest at our very door; and its 
glades, avenues, and thickets became so 
saturated in fancy with red-skins and 
scouts, that a something more than 
ordinary acquaintance with North 
American lakes and forests is still 
powerless to shift the whole scenery 
when Cooper's heroes come upon the 
stage. At the period of which we 
write the British schoolboy was still, 
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we fancy, thoroughly staunch in the 
notion that British soldiers were in- 
vincible except when greatly out- 
numbered, and that one Englishman 
was equal to three Frenchmen or even 
more. Yet there is a certain nook in 
that Wiltshire Arcady, to which we 
think we could still find our way, that 
for years was associated in our mind 
with an almost incredible disaster to 
British arms, with some monstrous 
dream of a great army full of pride 
and confidence, ignominiously routed 
and shattered by a lamentably inferior 
force of Frenchmen. It was but a 
shadowy recollection for which one of 
Cooper’s novels seemed to be respon- 
sible, and it was not till a much later 
period of life that an acquaintance 
with the tragedy of Ticonderoga ex- 
plained the dim impression. For it 
is in one of his later and less known 
books that Cooper has treated of that 
bloody scene. A hundred people will 
be familiar with Tue Last oF THE 
Mouicans who possibly never even 
heard of SATansTor, a work that is 
valuable rather for the excellent pic- 
ture it gives of colonial society, than 
for the power of narrative which 
distinguishes so many of the others. 
Who indeed remembers Ticoaderoga 
except Americans and possibly a few 
Frenchmen? Parkman’s glowing pages 
may here and there among English- 
men have shed some light upon these 
forgotten fights, though Warburton’s 
statelier and more measured but still 
stirring eloquence is, we fear, as much 
out of mind as it is out of print. Yet 
Ticonderoga was probably the worst, 
and certainly the most ignominious 
defeat that England ever received 
from the hands of France; nor can it 
have slipped our memory because it 
was inexpensive, for we lost two 
thousand men in a single quarter of a 
summer's day. As many fell, indeed, 
upon that July afternoon as in the 
weeks and months of successful com- 
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bat that have kept the memory of 
Louisbourg green and made the plains 
of Abraham famous throughout the 
world. And all this slaughter, for, 
judged by the scale of those wars it 
was immense, was inflicted by little 
more than three thousand Frenchmen ; 
and sadder still to relate, some four- 
teen thousand Britons retreated from 
the stricken field at sunset, and re- 
treated too in such fashion that panic 
is the only word to fitly express the 
nature of their discomfiture. With 
all this it might well be said that such 
a battle had better be forgotten. But 
there is another side to it, for with 
seeming paradox, it may be urged that 
British soldiers have not often fought 
with more dogged valour, and that 
nearly every man of the two thou- 
sand who fell, fell facing the foe. 
Our poor soldiers had some strange 
leaders in the eighteenth century, and 
none stranger than the unfortunate 
gentleman who gave Montcalm such a 
victory on the shores of Lake George, 
that even Frenchmen, who are not 
overmuch given to such concessions, 
were inclined in this instance to give 
God the greater glory. The very 
spirits of the dead who have now slept 
so long beside the shores of the 
romantic lake, would rise from their 
graves, one would almost think, at the 
name of Abercromby. Braddock has 
been held up to sufficient execration, 
but Braddock’s military errors were 
almost venial in comparison, and, more- 
over, he died fighting among his men 
like the stubborn bull-dog that he was. 
The bones of his victims on the Monon- 
gahela had been picked clean by 
buzzards and crunched by hungry 
wolves before Abercromby appeared 
upon the scene to give another exhibi- 
tion of what a British general of the 
Georgian age could do. And _ un- 
happily for him, he did not, like 
Braddock, die fighting, for he did not 
give himseif the chance. 
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It was the summer, the momentous 
summer, of 1758 to which we would 
refer. America had grown very 
weary of Lord Loudon in chief com- 
mand. He had not, it is true, sworn 
at the colonists like Braddock, but his 
sins had been so flagrantly those of 
omission that his troops, who were 
numerous, had lost heart, and the 
colonial wits compared him to the 
figure of St. George on a tavern sign, 
always galloping forward but never 
moving. Pitt’s first act had been to 
recall him peremptorily and with scant 
courtesy. The rifle, the scalping-knife, 
and the torch had been busy upon the 
French and Indian side, from the 
Hampshire grants in the far North 
to the Ulster settlements in the valley 
of Virginia. Isolated forts, lonely 
block-houses, and palisadoed hamlets 
by the score had been swept away 
amid hideous scenes of flame and 
slaughter. The frontier had been 
driven back along the whole British 
line. The fringe of civilisation had 
again become a wilderness, where at 
long intervals the buzzard and the 
crow kept grim watch from their tree- 
tops over the mutilated and festering 
corpses of a butchered peasantry. 
Nearly two million Anglo-Saxons were 
at this time actually on the defensive 
against less than a hundred thousand 
Frenchmen and the Indian allies that 
their successes had won for them. 

Regiments of British soldiers and 
colonial militia had been marching up 
and down for a year or two and 
effected nothing. But Pitt was now in 
office, and a great effort was to be 
made to crush once and for all the 
formidable power of France in the 
Western world. Massachusetts alone 
had ten thousand men in the service 
of the King by land and sea, and had 
incurred the immense debt, for the 
period and for her capacities, of half 
a million sterling. Connecticut was 
scarcely behind her, while the province 
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of New Hampshire had one in three 
of her male population in the field. 
Wolfe and Amherst were already 
thundering at the gates of Louisbourg : 
Grant was marching with a large 
force through Virginian forests to 
exact a tardy vengeance for Braddock 
at Du Quesne ; and the greatest army 
that had yet been seen on American 
soil was mustering where the old 
Dutch frontier town of Albany looked 
down upon the Hudson. Some fifteen 
thousand men, nearly seven thousand 
of whom were regulars, with a formid- 
able train of artillery were there upon 
the frontiers of the northern wilder- 
ness through which ran the great route 
to Canada. There were the red-coated 
infantry of the Line, veterans many 
of them from European fields, and 
kilted Highlanders with their wild 
music, led by their hereditary chief- 
tains, and full of pride ; for there was 
not a private among them, says Mrs. 
Grant, the wife of one of their officers, 
“who did not think himself above 
the rank of a common man.” And 
there too were fast mustering the 
colonial militia, resplendent in new 
uniforms of blue faced with scarlet, 
and admirably armed. Every heart, 
not only in the camp itself, but 
throughout the northern colonies, 
beat high with confidence and regarded 
the French as in effect already crushed. 
Abercromby was in command, and 


nothing was known either for or 
against him; but Pitt had made 


things, as he thought, safe, by naming 
as his Brigadier the brave and gifted 
Lord Howe, a young nobleman, called 
by Wolfe who knew him, the best 
soldier in the British army. There is 
a tradition in America that the airs 
of superiority assumed towards the 
colonists by the British officers of 
these wars helped considerably to 
sow the seeds of revolution, and this, 
though perhaps there was intolerance 
on both sides, is readily conceivable. 
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Lord Howe with all his rank, his 
military renown, and his personal ac- 
complishments, was neither haughty 
nor supercilious, but made himself in 
a short time as much beloved by every 
class in the colonies as he was by his 
own soldiers. In social intercourse he 
won the hearts of the Americans by 
his modesty and good breeding ; and 
he won their respect also by recognis- 
ing, that though virtually Commander- 
in-Chief, he had much to learn in 
forest warfare, and by setting himself 
at once to learn it. He not only 
accompanied on some of their pre- 
liminary expeditions one or other of 
the famous bodies of rangers who had 
made their names more terrible to 
Frenchmen than whole regiments of 
grenadiers ; but he took measures to 
make his own light infantry more 
serviceable in the woods by stripping 
them of every useless ornament and 
impediment, even to cutting off their 
long hair and the skirts of their coats. 
He shared, too, every hardship with 
his men, washed his own linen at the 
brook, and ate his salt pork with a 
clasp knife. Albany was of course at 
such a time in a whirl of excitement, 
gaiety, and hospitality. Madame 
Schuyler, a provincial fine lady, had a 
mansion in the neighbourhood, and 
there is a pretty story that Lord 
Howe, who was her guest for a time, 
so won the heart of the old lady that 
she embraced him with tears when he 
rode off, as it so happened, to his 
death ; and when a week or two later 
a horseman came galloping at full 
speed down the road, crying aloud as 
he passed that my lord was dead, this 
excellent lady, it is said, fell into a 
swoon, and the whole house resounded 
with wailing and lamentation. 

By the end of June the army had 
moved on to the head of Lake George, 
and were encamped close to the black- 
ened ruins of Fort William Henry. 
This post, after being forced by 
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Montcalm to capitulate in the pre- 
vious year, had been made the scene 
of that bloody massacre of the British 
by the Indians, which forms one of 
the most stirring chapters in THe Last 
or THE Monicans. The tables now 
seemed as if they were going to be 
turned with a vengeance. The shouts 
of victory were even then rising from 
the British battalions before Louis- 
bourg, though Abercromby’s army 
could know nothing of this as yet, for 
news travelled through the woods in 
those days with painful slowness. Of 
this campaign on the lakes, however, 
no man doubted the issue. The 
natural waterway through mountains 
and forests to Canada seemed practi- 
cally open to such a force. Montcalm 
was the only obstacle of any kind, 
and he lay at the juncture of Lakes 
George and Champlain forty miles 
away, with but a paltry three thou- 
sand men of all arms. An immense 
fleet of boats and batteaux had been 
collected, and upon a sunny morning, 
the 5th of July, with leisurely con- 
fidence and in all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war, Abercromby’s host 
floated out upon the beautiful lake 
whose clear and shining surface is 
happily commemorated in the Indian 
name of Horican, or the Silvery 
Waters. The pages of historian and 
novelist alike glow when they recall 
the splendour of this notable scene. 
The faded type of old New England 
journals, the yellow tattered letters 
written at the time, all testify to the 
glories of such a pageant as it was 
certainly in those days not often 
given to mortals to feast their eyes 
upon. Upwards of twelve hundred 
boats, loaded with troops and muni- 
tions of war, stretched like a vast 
armada along the bosom of the lake. 
The summer morning was brilliant 
and cloudless. The sun had just 


risen over the mountain tops, and 
chased away the mists that daybreak 
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had found hanging along the swampy 
shores. Not a breath of air was 
stirring, not a ripple ruffling the 
silvery waters, nor over that immense 
sea of woodland which rose, wave 
upon wave, from the island-studded 
shores came breeze enough to move a 
blossom or a leaf. With regular pre- 
cision, its wings stretching to right 
and left, and, as the narrow lake grew 
narrower reaching almost from shore 
to shore, the splendid pageant swept 
northwards. In the centre were the 
British regiments all gay in scarlet 
and white and gold; upon the right 
and left and in the rear went the 
colonial troops in soberer guise ; from 
the whole line came the glint and 
flash of burnished arms, and above 
the boats at intervals hung the 
standards of famous regiments, while 
the brave show of a thousand tartans 
filled in the picture. Ten thousand 
oars with eager stroke caught the 
sunlight, and the bands of various 
regiments with their martial music, 
woke the echoes of the silent leafy 
mountains which, as the lake nar- 
rowed, hung above them upon either 
side. 

The Fifty-Fifth, the Twenty-Seventh, 
and the Forty-Fourth regiments of the 
Line were there, and one battalion of 
the Royal Americans, then lately formed, 
but destined to win fame in all 
quarters of the globe as the Sixtieth 
Rifles. The Forty-Sixth and the 
Eightieth were there also, and, con- 
spicuous in their then strange and 
wild attire, the Forty-Second High- 
landers, or the Black-Watch. Twenty 
regiments from New England, New 
York, and the Jerseys were eager to 
show their over-sea compatriots that 
they were not wholly novices in the 
art of war. The gallant Bradstreet, 
prince of batteaux leaders, who in the 
following year was to win immortality 
by the grand dash which cut expiring 
Canada in two at Frontenac, was also 
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there and entirely in his element. 
There too was Rogers, most redoubt- 
able of woodland fighters, and his 
heroic band in mocassins and hunting- 
shirts. It might well indeed have 
seemed an invincible array as things 
were then. Philip Schuyler and 
Israel Putnam led companies of pro- 
vincials, and many another man 
marched proudly beneath the flag of 
England that day who twenty years 
later was to turn his sword against 
his mother-country and his King. 
Pressing onward through the summer 
night the flotilla had reached by day- 
break the foot of the lake, whence 
issues the five or six miles of river 
which, impeded here and there by 
rapids, connects it with Lake Champ- 
lain. At the spot where this chan- 
nel widens into the latter lake and 
forms an outstanding promontory rose 
the famous fortress of Ticonderoga. 
Here Montcalm, thanks to the 
jealousy or supineness of his govern- 
ment, stood at bay with considerably 
less than four thousand men. Behind 
him lay the three hundred miles of 
wilderness which shut him out from 
Canada and from succour. He had 
only a week’s provisions, and retreat 
was impossible. There was nothing 
for it but to fight, and even to his 
brave heart it seemed as if such an 
unequal struggle could have but one 
issue. If Montcalm did not quite 
despair it was because experience 
told him that one hope was _ yet 
left to him in British generalship. 
The connecting river in its course 
from the upper to the lower lake 
forms a right angle, flowing at first 
due north and then turning sharp to 
the eastward. Abercromby had 
landed his army on the western 
shore of the waters and determined to 
march round to Ticonderoga upon 
that bank instead of crossing the 


river as was possible, and cutting off 
At daybreak on 


the angle it formed. 
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the 6th the army entered the dense 
woodlands which clothed the rich 
strip between the hills and the river. 
The men marched in four columns, or 
rather forced their way as best they 
could through the tangled swamps. 
Lord Howe with his light infantry, 
and Rogers with his rangers, led the 
way. Montcalm’s light troops had 
been pushed forward for purposes of 
observation; and a corps of these, 
some four hundred strong, hurrying 
back to Ticonderoga, missed their 
way in the dense forest, and by a pure 
accident came in contact with the 
head of Lord Howe’s column. A 
fierce conflict, hand to hand and from 
tree to tree, ensued. Nearly all the 
French were killed or taken prisoners ; 
but the success was dearly purchased 
by the loss of the gallant Howe, who 
fell dead at the first discharge with a 
bullet in his heart. Abercromby 
seemed stunned by the fall of his 
lieutenant: it was as though the 
army no longer had a leader; and 
the troops lay all night in the damp 
woods to no purpose, to be with as 
little reason marched back again in 
the morning to the landing-place. 
Abercromby now proposed to cross the 
river to the east bank and take a road 
through the woods which cut off the 
angle already alluded to. The bridge 
had been destroyed by the French ; 
but the energetic Bradstreet con- 
structed another in a few hours, 
and by the evening Abercromby, 
leaving his artillery behind him, 
advanced his whole force to a point 
upon the river about two miles from 
Ticonderoga, where another bridge 
and a sawmill had just been burned 
and abandoned by the French. He 
had been told that Montcalm had 
six thousand men and was expecting 
further reinforcements, and it was 
this report, which he took no pains to 
verify, that accounted for his haste 
and the fatuous abandonment of the 

















artillery so laboriously brought up 
from Albany. 

In the meantime Montcalm had 
not been idle. Levis and Bourla- 
maque were both with him, and a 
friendly difference of opinion between 
these three able soldiers as to the best 
fashion of facing such fearful odds 
had somewhat delayed their action. 
The fort itself was rejected as a 
defensive position, since it was open 
to artillery from various commanding 
elevations. At the last moment, on 
the morning of the 7th, it was decided 
to throw a breastwork across the pen- 
insula several hundred yards in front 
of the fort which stood near the point. 
The centre of this peninsula was high, 
undulating ground, while the strip 
upon each side bordering on the water 
was a densely-wooded swamp. The 
high ground facing landward, there- 
fore, was the only point easily assail- 
able by actual assault. There was a 
ridge, which with somewhat tortuous 
course stretched from swamp to swamp, 
and upon this Montcalm and his men, 
barely twenty-four hours before the 
English grenadiers came in sight, 
began to erect their breastworks, 
The famous battalions of La Sarre 
and Languedoc, with Rousillon of La 
Renie, Bearn, and Guienne were there, 
and with them were both colonial re- 
gulars, militia, and volunteers. Every 
man of them threw himself with un- 
tiring energy into the work; while 
even the officers, stripped to their 
shirts and axe in hand, toiled all 
day long in the blazing sun. 

Abercromby sent his engineers for- 
ward at dawn upon the 8th, and from 
the neighbouring heights of Mount 
Defiance they saw a breastwork of 
logs seven or eight feet high, packed 
tight with earth and sandbags, span- 
ning the whole breadth of the penin- 


sula. In front of the breastwork 
the ground trended gently down- 


and the whole was 


wards, 


slope 
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covered with a bristling palisade of 
branches facing outwards, their points 
sharpened. Beyond these formidable 
defences the forest for about two hun- 
dred yards was laid flat as if by a 
hurricane, and the whole open space 
was a chaos of felled trees with their 
tops facing towards the foe. All this, 
if Montcalm had been opposed by a 
capable general, was work thrown 
away. There was more than one 
eminence from which the inside of 
his breastworks could have been raked 
by artillery ; while a few miles higher 
up on Lake Champlain there was 
a point at which a moiety of Aber- 
cromby’s army could have completely 
cut off the retreat of the French, 
and left them to be pounded at 
will by artillery or starved out at 
leisure. But Abercromby decided 
it was not worth while to bring 
up his guns, and having left Mont- 
calm due time to make his _posi- 
tion impregnable, proceeded to as- 
sault it in the open with the 
bayonet. The officers attached to the 
expedition seem to have been of the 
average class of that time, whose 
mission it was to get themselves 
killed with unquestioning cheerful- 
ness. There do, indeed, appear to 
have been on this occasion some dis- 
sentient voices, but they were raised 
without effect. The colonists, many 
of whom knew the district well, no 
doubt wondered at the tactics of the 
British general ; but every one’s blood 
was up, and the massacres at Fort 
William Henry had left a burning 
desire for revenge. Nor had the 
soldiers as yet seen with their own 
eyes the nature of the task before 
them; Lord Howe was dead, and 
the brain of the army seems to have 
been paralysed. 

It was high noon, and a blazing 
sun poured its rays vertically down 
on the front ranks of the British 
army as they moved out of the forest 
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into that maze of tangled branches 
through which they were to fight their 
way. The colonial rangers and light 
infantry, who had been pushed for- 
ward to drive in Montcalm’s outposts, 
fell back on either flank as the long 
red lines of grenadiers with bayonets 
fixed, supported by the Highlanders 
nearly a thousand strong, stepped out 
into the sunshine. From a _ neigh- 
bouring hilltop four hundred friendly 
Indians, whom Sir William Johnson 
(that queer backwoods baronet) had 
brought to share the approaching tri- 
umph, looked cynically down and shook 
their heads. It might be magnificent, 
but it was not war according to their 
notions, and they utterly refused to 
throw their lives away in any such 
midsummer madness. 

It is a lamentable tale that remains 
to be told, and one of tragic monotony. 
Between the French breastworks and 
the leafy screen of the forest the dis- 
tance to be travelled was perhaps two 
hundred yards. Forcing their way 
through a tangled chaos such as even 
Leatherstocking himself would have 
found no easy task, the front lines 
of the British infantry went on with 
orders to carry by steel alone those 
bristling barriers behind which three 
thousand levelled rifles lay secure. 
The works were eight feet high, and 
not a Frenchman was visible; but 
long before the grenadiers had reached 
the palisade of sharpened boughs that 
protected the main barrier of logs, 
a sheet of smoke and flame burst from 
the whole face of the latter, and a 
hail of bullets, mixed at various 
points with grape, swept through 
the advancing ranks. The hopeless- 
ness of the situation must have been 
apparent to any eye; but Abercromby 
was two miles off at the sawmill, and 
all that was left for his soldiers was 
to dare and die. This indeed they 
did with splendid and piteous gal- 
lantry. The order to withhold their 
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fire was soon treated by the troops 
with the contempt that in such 
circumstances it deserved; but this 
availed them little. Here and there 
the heads of the enemy, as they 
mounted the platforms to fire, showed 
above the rampart, and here and there 
an English bullet found its way be- 
tween the logs. A battery of artil- 
lery would have knocked the rude 
defences into splinters in an hour, but 
to rifle or bayonet they were impreg- 
nable, and the artillery, as we know, 
had been left upon the lake shore. 
Regiment after regiment came bravely 
on, but each line was met, as it vainly 
strove to tear its way through the 
ragged branches, by such a hail of 
bullets and grape-shot as no troops 
could face and live. 

As each shattered column fell sul- 
lenly back, leaving a fearful tribute 
of dead and wounded, fresh ones came 
rolling on like the waves of a sea, to 
break one after the other at the foot 
of that impenetrable barrier. Grena- 
diers, Highlanders, riflemen, vied with 
one another in the desperate valour 
with which they flung themselves on 
a position that the coolness and dis- 
cipline of the veteran regiments be- 
hind it made more hopelessly impreg- 
nable. Thus for an hour or more 
went on the useless slaughter; and 
then a brief lull, born of sheer ex- 
haustion, allowed the smoke to lift 
and gave Abercromby a chance of 
changing his tactics. The swamps on 
either wing of Montcalm’s position 
were not fortified. Their natural ob- 
stacles were indeed considerable, and 
they were occupied in force by Cana- 
dian riflemen; but they offered quite 
a feasible opening for attack com- 
pared to that deadly breastwork on 
which Abercromby was so madly 
hurling his best troops. There was 


nothing to prevent him taking a week 
to consider his plans, for Montcalm 
was of course powerless as an assailant ; 
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but even now he did not think of his 
artillery, nor would he pause for a 
moment in his fatuous course. Fresh 
troops were ordered forward, and with 
them returned again and again to the 
charge the survivors of the first attack. 
Every time, however, they were met 
by the same steady and pitiless fire. 
Some indeed fought their way to the 
foot of the breastwork, when, finding 
it impossible to advance and refusing 
to retire, they were shot down at close 
quarters in the trenches. There is no 
space here to touch on the tales of 
individual daring that have survived 
from this bloody day. “The scene 
was frightful,” says Parkman; “ masses 
of infuriated men who could not go 
forward and would not go back, 
straining for an enemy they could not 
reach and firing at an enemy they 
could not see.” “It was in vain at 
last,” says Warburton, “as it was at 
first; and upon that rude barrier, 
which the simplest manceuvres would 
have avoided, or one hour of well plied 
artillery swept away, the flower of 
British chivalry was crushed and 
broken.” Yet four hours of this in- 
sensate work had not daunted the 
spirit of these gallant men. At five 
o'clock the most determined onslaught 
of the whole day was made upon the 
French right. Then, and then only, 
was Montcalm for a brief moment in 
danger, and was forced to hurry in 
person with his reserves to where the 
Highlanders, by sheer contempt of 
death, were making their way up and 
over the parapet. 

One more attack was made at six, 
but it was an expiring effort. Human 
endurance could do no more. What 
from heat, fatigue, and long hours 
of bloody repulse, the nerves of the 
troops were in that state which invites 
reaction. It matters little what started 
it ; two companies firing accidentally 
on one another, some say. At any 
rate, when the retreat was sounded, 
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the very men who had braved death 
for five hours with such splendid 
heroism were seized, now danger no 
longer menaced them, with sudden 
panic. Some of the colonial troops 
remained upon the field, and from the 
shelter of the woods covered the 
parties that were still engaged in 
bringing off the wounded. The rest 
of the army, though no enemy was 
following or could follow, hastened in 
wild disorder along the forest tracks 
or through the swamps to the landing- 
place. Here Bradstreet and his corps, 
ever foremost in emergencies, averted 
a catastrophe, and resisted every 
attempt to seize the boats, which, 
with a panic-stricken army, would 
have been so fatal. The fugitives 
were still four times as numerous as 
the exhausted foe whom they imagined 
to be at their heels ; and the stampede 
is the more remarkable from the ster- 
ling quality of the troops who took 
part in it, and the fact of such an 
intrepid spirit as they had shown 
being capable of a relapse so abject. 

It only remained now to count the 
cost. Nearly two thousand men upon 
the British side had fallen, an immense 
loss when the scale of the battle is 
considered ; and sixteen hundred and 
fifty of these were regulars. The 
French lost but a little over three hun- 
dred ; and though they had fought all 
day behind cover and in comparative 
security, none the less did that brave 
handful of men deserve the chorus 
that rang to their praise throughout 
Canada and France. 

Montcalm does ample justice to the 
long sustained valour of his foe ; and 
the Chevalier Johnstone who was with 
him, bears still more impartial witness 
to the contempt of death shown by 
these gallant victims of stupidity. 
Abercromby seems almost to have 
shared the panic of his men. Not 
contented with hurrying them back to 
the head of Lake George and to the 
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spot whence they had set out a few 
days before in such pomp and splen- 
dour, he was not easy in his mind 
about his precious and unused artillery 
till he had actually deposited it safely 
within the walls of Albany. Hither 
soon after came Ambherst, hastening 
from Louisbourg with his freshly- 
gathered laurels and three thousand 
men ; but it was by that time too late 
in the season, and the end of all things 
American for the French was not to 
come yet. Poor Abercromby here 
fades out of history. Tradition says 
that he and Wolfe returned to Eng- 
land in the same ship, a strangely 
assorted pair! Fortunately when the 
name of Abercromby recurs to Eng- 
lishmen, they think of Egypt and not 
of America, of a glorious victory and 
not of a lamentable defeat. 

Another generation was yet to 
wake the echoes of these sublime soli- 
tudes with a strife as bitter and in a 
cause not less momentous. But all 
this seems now equally remote. The 
very majesty of the scenes themselves 
invite us even now to people them in 
fancy with the motley and picturesque 
battalions that for half a century more 
or less made them their battlefield. 
The English traveller may even fancy 
that the strains which he now hears 
floating over the tops of the hem- 
locks and maples are the band of the 
old Royal Rousillon, till he awakes to 
the fact that it is music from the ball- 
room of a hotel ; or he may imagine 
the craft that fleck the blue surface of 
the lake to be propelled by the sinewy 
arms of leather-frocked rangers or 
painted Iroquois, till some panting 
steamer with its huge paddle-wheel 
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destroys the illusion and reminds him 
that they probably contain shopmen 
from Albany and_school-mistresses 
from Boston. But the old gray walls 
of Fort Ticonderoga still moulder amid 
the throb of modern life, and beneath 
the feet of hurrying tourists or under 
the wheels even of screaming engines, 
or sometimes even yet, no doubt, amid 
the murmur of the old pines and hem- 
locks, still sleep the dead who fell here 
by thousands when the fate of America 
was yet hanging in the balance. How 
far they came and what a mixture of 
men were they whose bones now mingle 
with the dust of these historic shores : 
fresh-faced lads from Devon home- 
steads; sinewy Gaels from the yet 
savage Highlands ; swarthy Frenchmen 
from the slopes of the Pyrenees ; wild 
Canadians from the banks of the St. 
Lawrence; or fair-haired Germans fight- 
ing for all sides in turn. Here, too, 
lies the quaint colonial soldier of the 
three-cornered hat and coarse blue 
uniform, far enough from the Jersey 
village or Massachusetts churchyard, 
where still sleep his forbears, and his 
children, and his children’s children. 
And there too, last but by no means 
least, reposes the dust of the most strik- 
ing figure perhaps of all this motley 
bygone throng, the fearless ranger of the 
wilderness, whom Cooper has made live 
for ever in the person of Leather- 
stocking. With his fringed hunting- 
shirt, his mocassins and long unerring 
rifle, but above all with his amazing 
nerve and iron frame, his valorous 
self-confidence and inexhaustible re- 
source, he must ever, above all his 
contemporaries, hold our fancy. 


























THE CRAFT 





Iv a previous paper under this title 
we wrote of the fragment of manu- 
script which represents the earliest 
treatise on sport that exists in our 
language. We now turn to the more 
important work which follows it, THE 
MASTER OF THE GAME, dedicated, as 
the following extract shows, to Henry 
of Monmouth, Prince of Wales. 


To the honour and reverence of you, my 
right worshipful and dread lord, Henry, by 
the grace of God eldest son and heir unto 
the excellent and Christian prince Henry 
the Fourth .... I, your own in every 
humble wise, am minded to make this 
little simple book, which I recommend and 
submit to your noble and wise correction ; 
the which book shall, if it like to your 
foresaid Lordship, be named and called 
Mayster of the Game ... . and though 
it be so, my dear lord, that many an one 
could better have made the same and eke 
more cunningly than I, yet two things 
there be that principally have bolded me 
and caused me this work to make on hand : 
the first is trust of your noble correction ; 
the second that though I unworthy be, I 
am Master of the Game with that noble 
prince your father, for I would not that 
his hunters nor yours, that be or should 
come hereafter, were unknown in the 
perfectness of this art of hunting. 


So opens, with true author’s modesty, 
the earliest book on sport, deserving 
that name, in our language. Who 
was the writer, unless that Edmund 
Langley who was Master of the 
Game to his nephew King Richard 
the Second, we cannot tell. When 
it was written we can say no 
more positively than that it was 
at some time between the years 
1413 and 1422 when Prince Harry 
was still sowing his wild oats with 
Poins and Falstaff and the immortal 
company that gathered round him. 


OF HUNTING. 





A little simple book the author calls 
it; and a small thing it is in truth, 
but by no means his own. It is taken 
bodily from the French of Gaston 
Pheebus, Count of Foix, who was one 
of the best sportsmen that ever lived ; 
and it is on that account one of the 
best sporting books that we have ever 
read. Though never yet printed, as 
the translator had hoped, for the 
benefit of the hunters that should 
come after, it is worthier of the honour 
than nine-tenths of the ephemeral 
stuff that is poured down upon us 
every day, not only as a treatise on 
hunting, but as a specimen of early 
English prose. 

For our translator, like his original, 
is a true sportsman, a man who de- 
lights in the chase because it brings 
him nearer to nature. Also he has 
read Chaucer and caught some of 
Chaucer’s infection; for though he 
quotes him but once by name, yet 
the poet’s spirit may be traced in 
many a passage. He is at pains to 
prove, after the manner of the French- 
man before him, that hunting is not 
only a delightful but a strictly moral 
pursuit, tending to keep men clear of 
the seven deadly sins and lead them 
to paradise eternal ; but these philo- 
sophic reflections are pale and colour- 
less beside the description of the inno- 
cent pleasures of sport. 


For when the hunter riseth in the 
morning he seeth a sweet and fair morrow 
and the clear weather and bright, and 
heareth the song of the small fowls, the 
which singen sweetly with great melody 
and full of love, every one in his language 
in the best wise that he may. After that, 
he heareth of his own kind, and when the 
sun is arise, he shall see the fresh dew 
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upon the small twigs and grass, and the 
sun which by his virtue shall make them 
shine, and that is great joy and liking to 
the hunter’s heart. 


Yes, indeed, Edmund Langley (if 
you were he that wrote these words), 
it is great joy and liking to the true 
hunter’s heart. ‘Dash it, what a 
morning it is,” says honest Mr. Jor- 
rocks when he turns out early for the 
last day of the season. “ Blessed if I 
don’t get up at five o’clock in the 
morning every day for the rest of my 
life.” The thought is the same in the 
mind of the city grocer of the nine- 
teenth and the royal hunter of the 
fourteenth century, both alike good 
sportsmen. Some of us, too, in our 
humble fashion have shared in this 
great joy and liking. We have ridden 
in the chill September mornings many 
a long mile through glistening lanes, 
have climbed the highest ridge of Ex- 
moor and seen the sun sweep away the 
mist below us, bringing half Devon, 
with Lundy and Hartland and the 
sea, before our eyes; and then, turn- 
ing our back upon it, have cantered 
on through dripping grass and heather, 
past frozen turf-pits and brown moor- 
waters till we struck the sea again, 
and arrived at what our author calls 
the “semble or gathering ” and what 
we call the meet, where men said in 
effect as they said in the fourteenth 
century: “Lo! here a hart, 
a deer of high meating and pasturing ; 
go we move him.” And this too, as 
our writer fails not to remark, is a 
great joy and liking. 

But to enjoy any chase as a sports- 


great 


man should, a man must know the 
habits both of his quarry and of his 
hounds ; and to this end each several 
beast, both of venery and of chase, 
must have a chapter to itself. 
begin with the hare, which is a good 
little beast, of much sport and of 
better liking to hunt than any other, 
were it not that she is so little ; and 


So we 


pass next to the hart, which is a beast 
of marvellous great cunning and won- 
der-perilous, for, as the proverb says, 
* After the boar the leech, and after 
the hart the bier.” Then follow in 
due order the buck, the roe, the boar, 
and the wolf; the fox, “ which 
stinketh evermore,” the grey, or bad- 
ger, which liveth more by sleeping 
than anything else, the otter, and 
finally the cat, of which last our 
author dares well say that if any 
beast has the devil’s strain in him it 
is he, whether wild or tame. Martins 
and polecats are left undescribed, for 
no hunter goeth to wood with intent 
to hunt them, though if he fail to find 
a fox he may gladly chase either of 
them. Finally the cony is left 
severely alone, inasmuch as men hunt 
them only with ferrets and “long 
small hays,” which we understand to 
be nets. Nevertheless the cony enjoys 
a certain distinction, for none other 
beast in England save him alone is 
called riot, a fact which some of us, 
who use the word far too loosely, 
would do well to remember. 

But readers must not think that 
the various beasts are lightly passed 
over. On the contrary, the nature of 
every one with his times, his seasons, 


his habits, his wiles, his food, his 
goings out and his comings in, is 
described with astonishing minuteness 
and accuracy, leaving little or nothing 
for us moderns to add, and offering 
us a good deal that we may advan- 


tageously learn. And though the 
hart, as the noblest of all beasts of 
venery and the most crafty of quarries, 
receives the greatest share of atten- 
tion, yet boar and wolf, buck and roe 
are in no wise neglected. Perhaps 
the example, out of 
many, of the close study to which one 
and all have been subjected is the 
account of their voices. Thus, stags 
“singen in their language which men 
call bellowing”; bucks also bellow, 


most curious 
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but much lower than the hart, and 
“ rutteling in the throat” ; roes “ sing 
right a foul song, for it seemeth they 
go toas if they were bit with hounds ” ; 
a vixen! “crieth with an hos [hoarse] 
voice as a wood [mad] hound doth.” 
Moreover, our author has a good 
word to say for the chase of all these 
beasts. He does not despise the hare 
because he has hunted fox, nor the 
fox because he has hunted deer; but 
he gives to every one his proper meed 
of praise. The roe in particular is 
favoured with much eulogy ; and those 
who have hunted him (they are not, 
we fancy, many) will be interested to 
hear how the roe was rated in the 


palmy days of spert. “If the roe-buck 
were as fair a beast as a hart,” says 
our author, “I hold that it were a 
fairer hunting than of the hart, for it 
is a good hunting and lasteth all the 
year, and of great mastery, for they 
run right long and ginnously [craftily] 


. . it is a diverse beast for he doth 
nothing after the manner of any other 
beast.” In fact, it is pretty clear that 
then, as now, men shrank from the 
chase of the roe owing to the extreme 
difficulty of catching him, and to the 
smallness of his size when caught. 
Perquisites, it must be remembered, 
counted for a good deal in the old 
days, when a large number of prickers, 
foresters, relay-men and other attend- 
ants, both mounted and afoot, were 
brought into the field. Men would 
run themselves to a standstill after a 
good stag, for his death meant venison 
for all, and for the more fortunate 
additional welcome spoil. 

What shall he have that killed the deer ? 
His leather skin and horns to wear. 
This is no fanciful jingle but the 
rhymed record of an ancient custom ; 
and to this day the deer’s skin is 
the huntsman’s perquisite in Devon 


1 In the text the word vixen is written in- 
differently foxen, or fixen (Germ. Fiichsin). 
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and Somerset. But it was quite 
other thing to tire men, horses, 
hounds as much as though a stag 
were a-chase, and finally run into a 
scrap of a beast without horns, skin, 
or venison worth the naming. 

Another good point in our English 
adapter is his sceptical common sense. 
There is no beast in the world to 
which more legendary virtues are at- 
tributed than the stag ; partly owing 
to the tale of St. Hubert, partly to a 
supposed antipathy of stags towards 
serpents, partly to a peculiar mass of 
gristle, in the shape of a cross, which 
is found in the animal’s heart. A 
whole book might be written on the 
miraculous power of the hart, and the 
efficacy of different parts of him against 
the troubles of this evil world. Fouill- 
oux, in the sixteenth century, gives a 
long list, and Master Robert Topsel 
fills page upon page with them ; but 
our author in his solid English fashion 
is chary of accepting such stories. 
Men say, he admits, that when a stag 
is right old he heateth a serpent with 
his foot till she be wroth, and then 
eateth her, and then goeth to drink, 
and then runneth hither and thither 
till the water and venom be meddled 
together, and maketh him cast all his 
evil humours that he had in his body, 
and maketh his flesh come all new, 
but, he adds, with the solemnity of 
Herodotus himself, “ thereof make I 
none affirmation.” And this phrase 
occurs again and again, for the Count 
of Foix is too great and noble a hunter 
that any assertion of his should be 
laughed at. 

But it is when he comes to speak of 
hounds that, like his original before 
him, he waxes most enthusiastic ; and 
in truth how can any man pretend to 
call himself a true sportsman who is 
not fond of hounds? Gaston de Foix 
says boldly that he never saw man 
who loved hounds and their work that 
had not many good customs in him ; 


an- 
and 
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“For it cometh to him of great noble- 
ness and gentleness of heart, of what 
estate soever the man be of, a great 
lord or a little, a poor or a rich.” 
And it must be remembered that this 
Gaston was no mere jolly squire, but a 
courteous, polished, and accomplished 
gentleman, who could fight as well as 
hunt, and loved music and poetry only 
less than the chase ; so that the senti- 
ment, besides that it came first from 
his mouth, is not the idle commonplace 
which it sounds to our ears. “An 
hound,” says our author, “ is the most 
reasonable and best knowing of any 
beast that ever God made; yea, in 
some case I neither outtake [except] 
man nor other thing ; for men find so 
much noblesse in hounds always from 
day to day that there is no man that 
may believe it, but he were a good 
skilful hunter and well-knowing and 
that hath haunted them long.” 

And therewith follow two chosen 
anecdotes to exhibit the nobleness of 
hounds ; of the faithful dog that, when 
his master had been basely slain and 
cast into a river, leaped in and drew 
out the body with his teeth, and made 
a great pit with his claws and with 
his muzzle, “in the best wise that he 
might,” and watched over the corpse 
till the king came by ; all told as one 
might tell it to a child, with the simple 
dignity that almost makes scepticism 
ashamed. But after all, as our trans- 
lator has perceived, it is not the reader 
of anecdotes, nor even the owner of a 
sagacious favourite, that will best 
appreciate hounds, but the skilful 
hunter and well-knowing, who has 
haunted them long. Hounds are to 
other dogs what soldiers are to other 
men; and just as it is in war that 
men are put to the extreme test, so it 
is in the chase that hounds show of 
what stuff they are really made. The 
sight of a hound rearing on his hind 
legs to sniff bushes above him which 
may have been brushed by a deer, is 
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worth all the anecdotes that ever 
appeared in THE Spectator. 

It is hardly to be wondered at, 
therefore, that almost a third part of 
our treatise is devoted to hounds, to 
their kennels, their breeding, and, 
above all, their ailments. Page upon 
page is filled with symptoms and dis- 
orders and cures, from the seven kinds 
of rage, or madness, to sore feet. 
Thus, if a hound be afflicted with the 
falling woodness,' one remedy is to 
carry him to the sea and let nine 
waves pass over him, which, though 
our author opines that it be but little 
help, is likely to have at least the 
merit of ending the poor animal’s 
sufferings. Again, hounds are liable 
to be “ malencolious ” and to develope 
mange as a consequence, when a 
variety of curious mixtures may be 
compounded to anoint them withal ; 
or, again, they may suffer from throat- 
evil, in which case buttered eggs are 
most beneficial. Some of the remedies, 
especially for more simple diseases, 
are, as the veterinary surgeon wrote to 
Geoffrey Gambado, equally efficacious 
with man or beast; and not a few 
are in full use to this day. But none 
the less our author sorrowfully con- 
fesses that he cannot overcome the 
one great failing of hounds, “ that 
they live not long enough.” ‘ What 
a pity it is,” says Mr. Jorrocks, “ that 
we cannot put new legs to old noses ” ; 
and there are few masters of hounds 
who have not made the same lament- 
ation. 

Nevertheless it would seem that 
the training of hounds was not always 
very perfect in old days. For in- 
stance, it is ordained, when men go 
forth to chase the hare, that some of 
the horsemen shall keep outside the 
hounds to right and left, and some 
well in front, “ with long rods in their 
hands” to rouse her, and “blow, 
rechase, halloo, and set the hounds on 


1 German, Wauth, madness. 
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the rights” when they see her. This is 
reasonable enough, but unfortunately it 
is not all. “ Also they [the men of the 
long rod] shall keep [take care] that 
none hound follow after sheep or other 
beasts, and if they do they shall asery 
them sore, and alight and take them 
up and belash them well, saying loud, 
‘War, war, ha, ha, war,’ and lash 
them forth to their fellows.” What 
a scene one can conjure up here: the 
long rods plying busily in every tuft 
of grass; Puss jumping up out of her 
form and scudding away amid a storm 
of blowings and rechasings and halloos, 
and the pack breaking straight away 
after the nearest heifer; and then a 
tempest of galloping and rating, the 
slow clumsy horses plunging among 
the peccant pack, and the men pulling 
them up with a jerk to alight and 
chastise some flagrant offender; and 
finally a babel of dismal howls and 
angry ascrying, as the long rods are 
shortened to a convenient length and 
the process of belashing begins. 

With all the praise of hounds it is 
dispiriting to learn that they were 
sadly degenerate. “A bold hound,” 
we are told, “should not leave the 
hart neither for wind, nor for rain, 
neither for heat, neither for cold, 
neither for none evil weather”; and 
indeed we should imagine not, “ but 
in this time there are few such.” 
Gaston de Foix, when he saw the 
hounds of his old age and thought on 
those that he had seen in his youth, 
averred that there was no comparison 
between them; and every man that 
had “any good reason,” of which 
class, of course, the English translator 
was bound to reckon himself to be 
one, declared that he spoke truth. 
But we must not take this too liter- 
ally, for Gaston’s was a sorrowful old 
age, since the day when he quarrelled, 
through another man’s treachery, with 
his son. For one day men brought 
him word, after the close of a terrible 
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scene with the poor, innocent boy, 
“Sir, your son is dead”; and the 
unhappy man, like David, lifted up 
his voice and wept, saying, “ Ah, 
xaston, I shall never have the joy 
that I had before.” No wonder that 
his hounds seemed to deteriorate after 
this ; it is not often that they are 
condemned with such good reason. 
But if the rules for training hounds 
were imperfect, those for the training 
of men were most thorough and sound. 
If a man is to become a good hunter 
he must be caught up at the age of 
seven ; it is none too young, for “ the 
craft requireth all a man’s life, or he 
be perfect thereof,” and what a man 
has learned in his youth he will best 
retain in his age. Two things, then, 
must first be impressed upon the child, 
to love his master and to take care of 
his hounds; and his earliest lesson 
must be to learn the names and the 
hues of hounds by rote until he knows 
them every one. Mr. Jorrocks, it 
will be remembered, took Benjamin 
into the kennel and made him call 
every hound by name, double-thonging 
him whenever he made a mistake ; 
and so too in the fourteenth century 
it is ordained that a master must take 
his pupil and beat him if he will not 
learn, “into the time that the child 
shall be adread for to fail.” Then he 
may be taught to clean out the kennel, 
and when he knows how to take care 
of hounds at home, he may go abroad 
with them to field and forest, where 
he must be deliberate and well-eyed, 
well advised of his speech and of his 
terms, and ever glad to learn. Above 
all, he must be no boaster or jangler, 
for no hunter should be a herald of 
his craft. Evidently there were Dick 
Braggs in the earliest days of sport. 
We shall not trouble our readers 
with a list of the technical terms 
which the youthful sportsman was 
expected to master, for they were 
many and various. It is, however, 
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satisfactory to find that the word 
“rights ” was used, as it still is, to 
express the three lowest branches of 
a stag’s head, and that, contrary to 
the modern French practice, the 
rights were not taken for granted in 
summing the number of the points. 
We look in vain, however, for the 
words brow, bay, and trey, and we 
are distressed to find that the foot of 
both hart and buck is called, not the 
slot, but the trace. And this, it 
seems, was the true English word, for 
our author disclaims all intention of 
foisting French expressions upon the 
chase of his native land. “I would,” 
he says, “that English hunters should 
know something of the terms that 
hunters use beyond ‘the sea, but not 
to that intent to call it so in 
England.” 

Next the young sportsman must be 
initiated into the mysteries of harbour- 
ing a deer ; and to this end his master 
should have by him the slots of an old 
stag, a young stag, and a hind, and 
should imprint them upon the ground, 
sometimes gently as though the deer 
was moving slow, sometimes hard as 
though he were travelling apace, 
sometimes on dry ground and some- 
times on wet, that the pupil may learn 
the difference between them. So 
shall he grasp the initial principle 
that roundness is the characteristic of 
a male deer’s slot, and length of the 
female’s; and that in any case of 
doubt between a hind and a young 
male deer, similarity of the sole of the 
foot must be overlooked, and distine- 
tion sought in the breadth of the heel 
and the inclination of the dew-claws. 

hinds like other 
of their sex, a mincing 
uncertain gait and a tendency to walk 
on their toes, while a hart of ten 
(what we now call a warrantable deer) 
treads firm and full as becomes his 
dignity. Lastly the signs of a big 
stag are a great heel and a broad, a 


Moreover, have, 


creatures 
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blunt toe and large, and blunt dew- 
claws wide apart. There is nothing 
that we can add after five centuries 
to the chapter on slots, except that in 
old deer the claws of the hind feet are 
generally uneven in length. But the 
lesson is not yet quite complete. For 
the pupil after he has learned all these 
signs must be able to describe them 
correctly ; and even if he has found 
them all in perfection, he may only 
say, when questioned at the meet, 
that “they betoken a great hart and 
an old.” “This is all that he may 
say of the hart,” affirms our author, for 
a hunter, as aforesaid, must be no 
boaster nor jangler, nor should he 
endanger the worth of his opinion by 
incontinence of speech. 

The tokens of the slot once mastered, 
the pupil is taught next the other 
marks of a great deer, and learns why 
it is that old stags choose old trees 
against which to fray their heads, and 
break off the branches above them in 
the process, whereas young stags 
break off those below them only. 
Next he must study the lairs of deer 
and note the size and breadth of their 
beds, and whether the ground be 
much indented, or the contrary, by 
their knees and feet when they rose 
from them, for by these signs too he 
may judge if a stag be great or 
small, heavy or light. Then he must 
follow the track from the empty bed 
and note if the “gladness” (glade *) 
made by the passage of the deer be 
broad, and the branches broken by his 
horns high up and wide apart. And 
if he would know how long it is since 
the deer passed and have no hound 
with him to show him, then he may 
use this pretty little bit of woodcraft : 
“Set your visage in the midst of the 
gladness, and keep your breath in the 
best wise that ye may, and if ye find 
that the areyn [spider] hath made her 
web by the middle of them, it is a 
token that it is of no long time or at 
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least it is at the middle overcome 
[afternoon] of the day before.” 

Finally the young hunter may be 
sent out with hound in leash, called a 
lymer (/imier), to harbour a deer for 
his lord to chase, a most difficult and 
delicate task which will tax all his 
knowledge of wooderaft. For no stag 
less than a hart of ten may lawfully 
be hunted ; all younger than that age 
being known as rascal or folly, and a 
simple encumbrance to the chase ; and 
therefore a good deer must be found 
by his slot, the track of him followed 
with the lymer as far as may be with- 
out danger of disturbing him, and his 
whereabouts ascertained by casting 
all round, to be sure that he has not 
gone beyond a certain distance. The 
lymer is never used in harbouring 
nowadays in England though he is 
still employed in France ;! but in all 
other respects the proceedings remain 
the same, and no better directions 
can be given than those in the pages 
of this old unprinted book. 

Then comes the description of the 
chase itself with all the well-known 
tricks and wiles of the wild red deer, 
as well set forth as it ever has been 
or will be. “And then,” says the 
writer, warming to his subject, “ then 
hath the hunter joy and great liking 
when he leapeth on an horseback with 
a great haste for to follow his hounds ; 
and by chance he shall see the hart 
pass by him and shall halloo and 
rout mightily and he shall see which 
hounds come in the van chase [avant 
chasse] and in the middle, and which 
be profitours (?), and when his hounds 
have passed before him, then he shall 
ride after them, and he shall rout and 
blow as loud as he may with great joy 
and great liking.” Here is the reward 


1 The systems differed in the two countries 
from very early days. An English envoy, 
Fitzwilliam, discussed them with Francis the 
First of France in 1521.—Cat. S.P., vol. iv., 
1., No. 1160. 
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for the lesson learned in early days 
in the kennel at the double-thong’s 
end, for the man who knows every 
hound and the capacity of each 
derives far more pleasure from hunting 
than other men, nay, is the only man 
who knows the full measure of its 
enjoyment. The packs of those days 
were doubtless slow, but men did not 
object to that, for they were of opinion 
(and not unrightly) that “ hounds that 
be something slow scent the hart 
better than others that go hastily, 
without abiding unto the time that 
they grow weary,” and though a stag, 
not being hard pressed, could stand 
up the longer, yet that only prolonged 
the delight of the chase.” Moreover 
there was always plenty of tongue, 
and men loved the “ gallant chiding ” 
which so enraptured Shakespeare. 
Last of all, after endless doubles 
and beating of the water and all the 
thousand stratagems of the hunted 
deer, the pursuers by slotting and 
relaying, but mainly by honest hunt- 
ing, run up to their stag, and he turns 
to bay. And then comes such a 
hullabaloo of horns and halloos and 
baying hounds as never was heard,— 
all of it prolonged to the utmost, that 
every hound and every sportsman may 
come up before the dealing of the 
death-stroke. And then the horns 
changed their note and blew the hart, 
which etiquette forbade to be blown 
till that supreme moment ; and there- 
with followed elaborate ceremonies for 
cleaning the deer and preparing for 
the worry or, as it was called quarry 
(curée). Finally the master and the 
gentleman next in rank to him held 
up the deer’s head above the hounds’ 
portion, and “skilfully loud” the 
master cried out “ Dedow” (? Dead 
ho !), which was the signal for blood- 
ing the hounds and for a fresh out 
? Francis the First of France once hunted 


one for nine hours.—Ca.. §.P., vol. iv., L., 
No. 2136. 
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burst of noise. ‘ Halloo every wight 
and every man blow the death” is the 
order in the book : and they kept on 
hallooing and blowing, for it was the 
rule that as often as any man began 
to blow, the rest should bear him 
fellowship. Then came a fresh blast 
for the coupling of the hounds, with 
a pause of an “Ave Maria while” 
between the notes, yet another blast 
when the hounds went home, and a 
final concert led by the master on 
arriving at the hall. Thus the whole 
country-side knew when their lord 
had killed his deer, and _ rejoiced 
accordingly. 

Lastly come directions to guide the 
good hunter when he reaches home. 
When he has seen to the welfare of his 
hounds, “he shall do off his clothes 
and do off his shoon and his hosen, 
and he shall wash his thighs and his 
feet and his legs, and peradventure 
all his body.” Peradventure we take 
to indicate special occasions only, 
for our author does not add, accord- 
ing to his wont, that the process of 
washing is “great joy and liking.” The 
ablutions ended, however, whether 
partial or complete, the hunter may 
look to his supper, and having well 
eaten and drunk may take a short 
turn in the air, and then “ go lie in his 
bed in fair fresh clothes, where he 
shall sleep well and steadfastly all the 
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night without any evil thought of any 
sin.” 

Such is the simple close of the day’s 
sport,—to sleep, lulled by the remem- 
bered music of horn and hound. And 
how those old sportsmen loved that 
music! Gaston de Foix, who was a 
great musician, attempts in the poem 
that closes his treatise to reduce it to 
a kind of vocal score. And we, too, 
will essay to turn it into doggerel 
rhyme, which, bad as it may be, we 
can honestly assure our readers can be 
no worse than Gaston’s. 


Therewith there rose up such a ery 
That ne’er man heard such melody. 
Not in the chapel of the king, 
Whenas his choirs their anthems sing 
With introit and antiphon— 
Sweetest of human music known— 
Can men such joyful chorus hear 

As at the hunting of the deer. 

For every hound sings in his place : 
The greatest hounds intone the bass ; 
The next sing out, with all their hearts, 
Tenor and counter-tenor parts ; 

They next, that have their voices shrill, 
Pipe treble forth with right good will ; 
And loud the little bitches chant 
Octave of fourth and dominant. 

By semitones they rise and fall, 

And all join in the chorus, all. 

The king he heard their cry upborne, 
Swift to his lips he clapped his horn, 
And sparing neither wind nor pain 

He blew and blew and blew again. 

Oh, merriest of all merry sounds, 

The diapason of the hounds ! 
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A TOURIST TICKET! 


* Dost forget, brother, that it is the 
Fast?” said Raheem, as with gentle, 
determined hand he pushed the leaf- 
cup of sweets further from the board 
on which his tools lay. There were 
not many of them, though the inlaid 
work upon the sandal-wood comb he 
was making showed delicate as lace. 
It suited the delicate hands employed 
upon it; in a way also it suited the 
delicate brain behind the high narrow 
forehead, which had a look of ill- 
health about the temples, where the 
thick, coarse black hair was also deli- 
cately streaked with silver, sure sign, 
in a land where grayness is long de- 
ferred, of a troubled body or mind. 
Raheem had barely touched middle 
age ; in his case the trouble seemed in 
both body and mind, to judge by 
his hollow eyes and the expression in 
them as they rested on a younger 
man, who sate, as a visitor, on the 
plinth of the comb-maker’s shop. His 
feet were in the gutter, and his hand- 
some head was nodding gaily to various 
acquaintances in the steady stream of 
passers-by, for the odd little shop 
was wedged into the outer angle of a 
sharp bend in the narrow bazaar, so 
that as Raheem sate working at his 
scented combs he could see both ways, 
could see all the world coming and 
going from dawn till dark. 

Hoshyar laughed, nodding his hand- 
some head once more: “‘ Yea! I forgot 
that thou dost fast for both of us, and 
pray for both of us. Mayhap in the 
end, brother, thou mayest have to go to 
Paradise for both of us, despite all thy 
pains. 

The busy hand ceased to work in a 
gesture of negation. ‘‘Say not such 


things, Hoshyar. We go together, or 
go not at all. Thou knowest that was 
my promise to the dead.” 

Hoshyar ate another comfit before 
replying with a shrug of the shoulders : 
“Twas not on stamped paper, though, 
and promises are naught nowadays 
without it. "Tis bad policy to be over- 
pious, brother. As all know, the 
saint’s beard goes in relics, and to tell 
truth, I would be better pleased to 
leave Paradise to those who wish for 
it. The world suits me. I was not 
born to be religious, as thou wert.” 

The comb-maker looked at him with 
a sort of perplexed patience. ‘“‘God 
knows His own work,” he said in a 
low voice. ‘The Potter makes; the 
World fills. I remember when thou 
first wentest to school, Hoshyar, how 
thou didst weep because it prevented 
thee from prayer-time. And at the 
festivals,—dost remember, brother, 
thou hadst a little coat of brocade ? 
Mother cut it from our father’s old 
one she cherished so——” 

“Old tales, old tales!” interrupted 
Hoshyar, rising with another shrug of 
his shoulders. “ If thou hadst wished 
me to continue in them, why didst 
send me to school to learn new ones ? 
Why didst not make me a comb-carver 
instead of a clerk? Then might I have 
saved money, as thou hast, gone on 
the great pilgrimage, as thou hast, 
and worn a green turban like thine to 
show it, as thou dost——” 

A sharp spasm of pain swept over 
the older man’s face, but there was 
anger also in his voice. ‘‘ As thou 
wouldst have done also, clerk though 
thou art, if 

“Yea, I know, 





+” 


I know!” inter- 


1 Copyright in the United States. 
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rupted Hoshyar, impatiently; “if I 
had not emptied the bag so often. 
But ’tis a pity to let money lie idle. 
And that time thou hadst the sum 
needed for the journey, I would have 
gone. I meant to have gone,—I 
swear it; but the leave failed, and 
thou wouldst not, surely, have had 
me give up my post? Then, ere the 
leave came, the money had gone. I 
can never keep it lying idle, 
so Y 


and 





Raheem’s anger faded, leaving no- 
thing but the pain. What use was 
there in finishing the sentence, in re- 
proaching the sinner with having done 
far worse than let good money lie 
idle? The fact only made the pil- 
grimage a greater necessity than ever, 
if Nakir and Munkir, the recording 
angels, were to be bribed to leniency. 
“Thou shalt have the green turban 
yet,” he said quietly, “if thou wilt 
have patience. But my combs are not 
like Peera’s over the way: he makes 
a dozen to my one; ay, and sells 
them, too, for folk buy ever the cheap- 
est thing nowadays even for an Eed- 
offering.” 

There almost an incredulous 
wonder in his voice as he went on 
working, while Hoshyar stood kicking 
one patent leather shoe viciously 
against a loose brick in the pavement. 
“ And in the meantime the future pil- 
grim must live,” he remarked jestingly, 
as if, even to his effrontery, it was 
easier to treat what he had to say 
thus, than in earnest. ‘So if thou 
couldst spare a rupee or two from the 
bag, Raheem,——” His _ brother’s 
eyes looked up, full of reproach. “I 
know what thou wouldst say,” he went 
on pettishly. “ IT have had more than 
my share this month; but I need it 
sorely. The skinflints at the office 
have cut my pay for being late,—as 
if I could help the tram-car passing 
full five minutes before its time—so I 


was 


1 Equivalent to our Easter. 
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had to walk. And then the mixed 
train, which is ever an hour late, 
chose to be punctual; so there was 
none to receive the waybills.” He 
paused, and seeing the doubt on Ra- 
heem’s face, continued: “‘ As for the 
combs, if thou hast difficulty in sell- 
ing, I might try. That one thou 
madest last with jasmine flowers in 
ivory,— tis a deft piece of work, and I 
know one who might buy it.” 

“Not Yasmeena?” asked Raheem, 
his face hardening, despite the girl- 
like flush which came to it. 

Hoshyar laughed uneasily. “ Thou 
hast Yasmeena on thy brain, brother. 
She is no worse than others of her 
trade, and that will last till all men 
are of thy way of thinking. Yas- 
meena! Nay, thou knowest she hath 
not the money to pay for such costly 
gew-gaws, for she is not as the others, 
now ; she is not to be bought or sold 
herself.” 

A man more of the world than Ra- 
heem, noting the change of tone in the 
last words, would have augured much 
of Yasmeena’s power over the speaker ; 
but the comb-maker was too simple 
for such wisdom. “If she buys it 
not, well and good,” he replied, relax- 
ing his frown ; “but I will tend my- 
self to no truck between thee and her. 
And as for the rupees——” He 
sighed, yet there was no hesitation in 
the hands which began to unlock a 
brass-bound box lying beside his 
board. ‘Thou wouldst rise earlier, 
brother,” he continued, almost ten- 
derly, as he counted three rupees from 
a little bag into the outstretched palm 
awaiting the gift, “if thou wouldst 
sleep a little earlier also. 





Lo! Isleep 


and wake with the birds, since my 
work must be of the light.” 

It streamed full upon him and his 
tools as he spoke, a pale gold flame 
of sunshine, searching for each flaw, 
each failure. 

“Couldst not make it five, Raheem ?” 
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came the sordid voice. “That is bare 
bread.” 

The flame of the sunshine had found 
a resting place in Raheem’s eyes as he 
looked at the beggar from head to foot. 
“And this is salvation,” he replied, 
dropping the bag back into the box with 
a chink, and turning the key upon it. 

Salvation! Yes, that is what it 
really meant to Raheem. It meant 
salvation for one soul; but for which ? 
After his brother had gone he asked 
himself this question for the hundredth 
time, asked it almost feverishly. Ought 
he to trust to the chance? Was it 
likely that he would have time ere his 
life ended,—that life which had always 
been so uncertain—to make provision 
for both himself and Hoshyar in death ? 
It would not do to trust Hoshyar 
with the money. He, Raheem, must 
make the pilgrimage for him; and 
was it likely when the rupees came so 
slowly and went so fast that the hoard 
in the bag would be complete for 
years? Ought he not then to make 
over, as according to the canon, he 
could do if he chose, the virtue of 
that past pilgrimage to his brother, 
and take the risk of the coming one 
upon himself? Hoshyar needed it 
sorely, and yet the very thought of 
going forth to the Judgment-Seat 
without the panoply in which for long 
years he had found peace and _ shelter 
was a terror to Raheem. Could he 
do it? Nay, it was too much; and 
yet,—if that promise to the dead were 
broken wilfully, what good would im- 


puted righteousness be before the 
Throne ? 
And meanwhile  Hoshyar _ his 


brother, a clerk in the railway, sate 
smoking a vile cigar at the feet of 
Yasmeena, who, lounging on a string 
bed, was drawing the scented sandal- 
wood comb, inlaid with the flowers 
whose name she bore, through her 
sleek hair. ‘‘Give it me, beloved,” 
she said scornfully; “then thy 
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promise to the saint will be secure. I 
must have it; ‘tis the prettiest in the 
bazaar; even Gulanari, with all her 
airs, has not its marrow. See, I will 
sell it to her when I tire of it, and 
then thou canst give back his three 
rupees to the miser. Three rupees ! 
I shall spend that in a day. And 
Monday is the Eed. I must have a 
new gown for it, or-—— ” 

She did not finish her sentence, 
but her look was eloquent; and 
Hoshyar, as he lay awake that night, 
her meaning driven home by hints of 
coming coldness, racked his brains for 
some means of procuring the dress. 
Raheem meanwhile lay awake also, 
thinking of a very different costume ; 
of a robe of righteousness, a wedding- 
garment. Those three rupees given 
to Hoshyar had been meant for an 
Eed-offering, the Eed which drew so 
near. There was no time to earn more. 
Should he go empty-handed to give 
thanks for the added virtue of having 
been granted life to keep the Great 
Fast, or should he offer up his pil- 
grimage by making it over once and 
for all to his brother ? 

Hoshyar had been asleep for hours, 
and the astir 
Raheem found any answer. He would 
wait another day, he told himself, 
before deciding ; so he sate in the sun- 
light seeking perfection in his delicate 
curves and lines, while the pale gold 
rays peeped and pried for flaws and 
failures. 

“Have you a like that, 
finished ?” asked a foreign voice, mak- 
ing him raise his head and salaam 


hopefully. 


sparrows 


were 


ere 


comb 


* None so good, Huzoor ; but I have 


others.” He took them from the 
brass-bound box and waited; then 
noting the Englishman’s look, said 


wistfully: “I had one yesterday, but 
it,—it is gone. I could finish this 
one quickly for the Huzoor if,—if he 
pleased.” ‘Phere was a catch in his 
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breath. If he could sell something, 
surely he might keep salvation a little 
longer. 

“Can you finish it by 
evening ?” 

It would mean working extra hours, 
mean working through the Festival 
when all the world rested ; but what 
was that in comparison with the re- 
yard? Ten minutes afterwards Raheem 
was putting three rupees into the bag. 
He had sold out his stock, and, still 
more wonderful, had a_ promise of 
twenty rupees more on account for 
future work if he brought the comb 
punctually on the Monday evening. 
He had not done such a business for 
years. The Eed-offering was secure, 
and the chances of his hoard reaching 
the necessary amount for a speedy 
pilgrimage doubled. 


Monday 


The sun shone brighter and purer 
than ever on the crowds assembled in 
the Eedgih,—a huge enclosure, set 
with trees and with a mere facade of a 
mosque upon its western front, which 
lay beyond the city walls. It shone 
on no more brilliant figure than Yas- 
meena’s, who, in the gayest of new 
dresses, was saying her prayers effu- 
sively ; for if the daily life be doubt- 
ful, there is all the more need to have 
the full advantage of festivals; a 
theory which obtains all over the 
world. But Raheem, despite his green 
turban of the Passed Pilgrim, despite 
the three rupees given scrupulously in 
charity to his neighbour, felt glad to 
escape, when prayers were over, to his 


work. And yet the sight was one to 
stir most hearts: the long lines of 
men, women, and children,—thou- 


sands and thousands and thousands 


of them——half-seen amid the shading 
trees ; the boom of the firework-signal 
from the eastern gate echoing like a 
cannon from the wide walls, and end- 
ing in a silence like the grave ; fifty 
living, 


thousand breathing beings 
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shoulder to shoulder, and not a sound, 
not a quiver ; only the swish of a bird’s 
wings, only the hush of a breeze among 
the leaves. Then suddenly came a 
great shout as from one throat, and 
the long lines bent like a field of corn 
before a mighty wind. “God is great ; 
there is no God but God !” 

And afterwards he had been used, 
wifeless, childless himself, to wander 
with kindly eyes among the merry 
family parties picnicking beneath the 
trees, watching the little ones’ delight 
over their new toys, the old men’s de- 
light over their grandchildren. Then, 
often, he would hear folk say in a 
whisper: “ Look at his turban! He 
is a Hajji; he has been to Mecca. 
Look, children, he has found salva- 
tion. God grant you to follow in his 
steps!” But on this Eed he took 
off the sign of saintship ere he began 
work ; yet as he worked he shivered 
as if he were cold without it. 

The weight of the twenty rupees, 
however, which, when the comb was 
finished and taken to the Sahib at 
the hotel, were duly paid into his 
hand, seemed to make his heart feel 
lighter. It meant two months work, 
and that meant two months’ food. 
Then Hoshyar must have at least five 
rupees. Still enough would remain to 
bring the hoard in the brass-bound 
box within measurable distance of 
salvation, to make it possible perhaps 
for him to wear his green turban with- 
out a heart-ache. His present lack 
of the distinguishing mark seemed to 
strike even the Englishman's eye, 
making him say kindly: “TI thought 
you wore the green, and you look the 
sort certainly; if not I have some- 
thing which may interest you. Here, 
Baboo, one of those leatlets, please. 
If you want to hear more, go to the 
address of the Agency. I’m off to- 
night.” 

Raheem, with a salaam, tucked the 
little printed page into his common- 
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place white headgear and trudged 
homewards, tired and dispirited. It 
was too dark to begin work again as a 
distraction, and he had not had the 
heart, somehow, to prepare himself a 
feast as on other Eeds ; so, bethinking 
him of the leaflet in his turban, he 
took it out and began to read. It 
was in the Arabic lettering of the 
Holy Book he knew so well, and his 
eyes were keen; still the wording 
puzzled him. A pilgrimage to Mecca, 
exceptional opportunity,—specially 
chartered vessel,—Firman,— absolute 
orthodoxy guaranteed,—to start in 
a month’s time,—a limited number 
of tickets available at Moulvie Futteh- 
deen’s, near the mosque, Imambarah 
bazaar. Briefly, it was the prospectus 
of a pilgrimage, which was _ being 
organised as a speculation by a well- 
known firm, whose travelling agent 
combined the business with a private 
venture of his own in all the artistic 
productions he could pick up by the 
way; whence came the purchase of 
Raheem’s combs. 

“Thou hast the way-bill, I see, 
Hajji,” came a cracked, wistful voice, 
as an old man who was passing paused 
at the plinth ; an older man even than 
his looks, for the sparse beard was 
palpably dyed, and his dress still had 
a youthful jauntiness about it. His 
face, however, betrayed him by its 
wrinkles. He carried a huge dhol (a 
kind of drum) slung by a cord about 
his neck, and as he spoke his lissom 
fingers slid and curved over the 
stretched goat-skin making a muffled, 
trembling boom. ‘“ Not that it means 
aught to thee,” he went on in a grum- 
ble to match. “ Thou hast the ticket 
to Paradise already. Would I had it 
also! I go no nearer it, yet, than 
damning myself by playing to profli- 
gates, and so putting by a nest-egg 
against my desire. How else, since 
drum-banging is my trade, and drums 
ever keep bad company? But I 





grow old, I grow old. Thus the sin 
is greater to a soul which should have 
learned wisdom; but the pay is less 
by reason of fingers growing stiff. So 
I am wicked both ways, and ere next 
year’s pilgrimage this empty maw of a 
thing may have swallowed me up, 
body and soul.” He gave a more 
vicious knuckling to the drum, which 
hummed and boomed in response. 

“ Next year’s?” echoed Raheem. 

“Ay; it comes every year, they 
say. There was a man at Gulandri’s,— 
God knows, neighbour, I must burn 
if I die in such company, and I so old! 
‘Tis the drum drags me to it—seest 
thou! it will play naught but dance- 
tunes, though I swear I am weary of 
them as a lame squirrel with her nest 
in the sky. I would play hymns, but 
that I am hindered; and a man’s 
belly, Hajji Raheem, will not stay 
empty as a drum and not shrink ; 
so—” 

“ About the pilgrimage,” suggested 
Raheem, knowing the drum-player’s 
talk of old. 

“Ay, ay, for sure! The man,—a 
saint for all his company—there, seest 
thou, is the pull of it. Had J but the 
green turban, this devil of a drum 
might take me where it would. But 
as I was saying, this man said it was 
true, every word. He had been and 
returned comfortably for the money.” 

“ For so little,” murmured Raheem, 
looking once more at the price named. 
It was far less than what his pre- 
vious experience told him would be 
requii. 1. 

** Little !” echoed the drum-banger, 
reproachfully. ‘“ That comes of making 
decent combs. Didst thou try to 
wheedle salvation from a thing that 
hath neither heart nor bowels of 
compassion, that is naught but a 
devil of a noise that grows worse 
instead of better when ’tis whacked, 
thou wouldst tell a different tale. 
Well, the cat, says the proverb, 
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killed seventy rats and went on a 
pilgrimage, so I must wait my turn, 
though if I have not more than 
seventy sins, may I never play a 
measure again. I swarm with them, 
neighbour, as flies on sugar.” He 
tucked the tempter further under his 
arm, and moved on, muttering to 
himself: “And I have but half the 
money saved, so I am lost if I get not 
virtue on a reduction.” 

Raheem sate looking at the paper 
stupidly, as the mingled growl of the 
drum and its beater died away. Then 
suddenly those delicate hands of his 
reached out swiftly to the brass- 
bound box. Surely he had so much, 
or would have so much when those 


twenty rupees were earned. So 
every minute of the light found 


him at work on the scented combs, 
and whenever he finished one, he 
spent some of his scanty rest in toil- 
ing over to the Imambarah bazaar, 
and paying over its fairly-earned 
price to swell the deposit which se- 
cured to him one of the limited supply 
of tickets. Finally on one night, the 
very night before the day of starting, 
he packed up the combs complete, 
took the price of the last one over to 
the Moulvie, and received in return a 
neat little booklet full of incompre- 
hensible printed papers. He felt 
almost afraid of his new possession, 
with its gay tie to keep everything in 
its place within the cover. He might 


lose something and find — himself 
stranded. He broke out at the 
thought into a cold sweat, and 


hunted hurriedly for the extra ticket 
which the Moulvie had told him was 
to be used to the junction, since the 
railway which passed through the 
town was not on the direct line. He 
found it, an ordinary third class 


ticket, tucked away safely ; but the 
fright made him resolve on keeping 
it separate and hanging the precious 
remainder in a bag round his neck. 
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The empty money-bag would do; or 
better still, there were some bits left 
yet of Hoshyar’s little coat of brocade, 
and the ticket deserved a fine holder. 

As he sat stitching away at the 
familiar fragments, however, by the 
flicker of the cresset, a certain re- 
morse assailed him at having seen so 
little of his brother during the past 
month. True, Hoshyar, for various 
reasons, preferred coming to see him ; 
but ever since the Eed Raheem had 
been dimly conscious that something 
seemed to have come between him 
and the soul he meant to save. Was 
it that he knew in his heart it ought 
to be already saved? There was no 
longer any need, however, for such 
questions. So soon as the bag was 
finished he would go over and find 
Hoshyar ; would find and tell him the 
great secret, the secret which even 
Raheem’s small store of worldly wis- 
dom had kept jealously. 

A sound at the plinth made him 
look up, and there was Hoshyar him- 
self. Something in his face made the 
sewer say quickly: “I set aside the 
money for thee, Hoshyar, though thou 
camest not. It is here, five rupees.” 

Hoshyar looked at the little pile 
with a queer expression, and leaving 
the plinth came within the reach of a 


whisper. “That will not serve me 
to-night,” he said quietly. “I must 


have thirty.” 

“Thirty!” echoed 
have it not.” 

“Thou hast it in the box. See 
here, brother, thou hast told me ever 
the money was mine, for my salvation. 
Well, I need it; [ must have it.” 
He spoke almost carelessly as one who 
has a certainty of succeeding ; and in 
truth he thought so. Once before 
Raheem had almost emptied the bag 
to save him from ruin, and he had 
calculated deliberately on its being 
emptied again when he had bought 
Yasmeena her new dress out of office- 
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funds which would have to be replaced 
at the end of the month. Raheem 
would not have given a pice for such 
a purpose, of course ; but with detec- 
tion and disgrace staring his brother 
in the face it would be different. 
Besides, the money was his, for his 
salvation. ‘“ Listen, Raheem,” he 
went on, summoning up a penitential 
tone ; but his brother interrupted him 
swiftly, a sort of dread in his dark, 
hollow eyes. “There is naught in 
the box now, brother,” he said, with 
a catch of fear in his voice. “I have 
naught but this;” he laid his hand 
lightly upon the booklet, and its very 
touch seemed to bring comfort, for he 
smiled. “Tis my salvation, Hoshyar, 
for I have given thee my pilgrimage. 
See, I am making a holder for it. 
Dost recognise the stuff? "Tis a bit 
of the little brocade coat, brother.” 

Hoshyar had caught up the book- 
let, glanced at it, and now flung 
it down with a passionate oath). 
“* Salvation, — fool, ‘tis perdition !” 
Then he laughed suddenly, a loud, 
bitter laugh. “That is an end,” he 
said rising to go. “I only waste 
time here. Good-bye, Raheem ; ’tis 
well thou hast a keepsake of me ; thou 
art not likely to see much of me these 
seven years to come.” 

“What dost mean, brother?” be- 
gan the comb-maker, fearfully; but 
Hoshyar, without another word, 
turned back to the bazaar. 

“°Tis thou that art the fool,” said 
Yasmeena, with a yawn, after Hosh- 
yar had raged for a quarter of an 
hour of his ill-luck, of his brother’s 


foolery, of her extravagance. “ Why 
didst not take the ticket? It must 
be worth something, surely?” Then 


a sudden interest came to her languid 

eyes, where vice itself seemed weary. 

“‘Seest thou, beloved, I have an idea ! 

Old Deena the drum-player is for ever 

talking of second-hand salvation. He 

hath forty rupees saved for it; that 
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would leave me ten as commission. 
He need not know ; I can say I got 
it; we of the bazaar get most things 
at times in our profession. And the 
money was thine,—for thy salvation, 
remember.” 

Hoshyar looked at her as a man 
looks at a venomous snake he has no 
power to kill. 

“Lo, Babooji!” said a trollop of a 
girl, lounging in with a giggle. “ Thy 
brother Raheem asks for thee below. 
’Tis the first time, methinks, he hath 
entered such a house, for he stands 
like a child, clasping a brocaded bag 
as if there were pests about, and it 
held camphor.” 

Yasmeena sate up among her quilts 
and looked at Hoshyar. “ Bid the 
good creature to the courtyard at the 
back,” she said in a level voice. 
“Thou wilt like to see him alone, 
doubtless, Hoshyar. And, Merun, 
bid some man take him a sherbet ; 
he would be affrighted of a houri. 
Make it of sandal-essence, girl, and 
bring it to me to see that it is rightly 
flavoured. Thou likest not sandal- 
essence, Hoshyar, ‘tis true, but ‘tis 
most refreshing to those who have 
walked, and thou needst not touch 
it.” 

Hoshyar’s look changed. It was 
the look now which a bird gives to 
the snake. 


Raheem was at the station next 
day in plenty of time, though, rather 
to his surprise, he had slept later than 
usual that morning, and slept heavily 
also; perhaps because he seemed not 
to have a care left in the world after 
Hoshyar had retracted all his re- 
proaches and bidden him go in peace. 
Peace,—what else could remain in a 
man’s heart after that renunciation in 
the dark deserted mosque upon the 
homeward way, which had left Ra- 
heem’s conscience clear at last, left him 
without a wedding garment and yet 
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content? And now, with his ticket to 
the junction duly snipped, his bundle 
in one hand and the other assuring it- 
self of the booklet’s safety in the brocade 
bag, he passed down the platform in 
the rear of the rush from the waiting- 
shed, looking diffidently for a seat in 
the close-packed carriages, which with 
their iron bars and struggling occu- 
pants looked like cages of wild beasts. 
“Here, neighbour Hajji, here ! ” 
cried a cracked, familiar voice full of 
elation, full of importance. ‘ Now 
that demon of a drum hath gone there 
is room for a saint or two. He is 
HAjji already, my masters, and will be 
a good companion. But ‘tis done 
cheaper nowadays, and I, I swear, 
have it cheaper than ye all. How 
much, is a secret; but the Lord kept 
his eye on old Deena.” So he went 
on boastfully, till even his voice was 
drowned in the great shout which 
went up as the train moved on. He 
was back on his own good fortune, 
however, when the hundred and fifty 
and odd passengers in their carriage, 
separated into scores by iron bars, had 
subsided into a mere babel of speaking 
voices. “‘No cover, say you!” he 
replied resentfully to a  captious 
criticism on his ticket. ‘‘ What good 
is a cover? Dew is pretty, but it 
don’t quench thirst; so I, being a 
pilgrim, drink plain water. My ticket 
will take me as far as thine.” 
Raheem, crouched up between the 
drum-player and a fat butcher, heard 
vaguely, and fingered the outline of 
his treasure in its bag of brocade, 
feeling glad he had so honoured it; 
for it took him further than Mecca, 
further than this world. The Gates 
of Pearl were set ajar for him, and he 
could see through them to the glory 
and glitter of Paradise. And so, after 
a rush through a long stretch of desert 
sand, the train slackened, rousing him 
from a dream. This must be the 
junction, and he must take out the 
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other ticket ; but not while a score of 
folk were struggling over him in their 
rush to be out first. He was out 
last, of course, and had barely time to 
snatch the booklet from its bag, ere 
an official warned him to hurry up. 
So panting, confused, his bundle in 
one hand, his treasure in the other, he 
sped over the bridge to the next 
platform. 

“Tickets, tickets, all tickets!” 
came another alien voice, and he 
paused to obey, setting his bundle on 
the ground in order to have both 
hands for his task. But the opening 
of the cover was to him as the closing 
of the Book of Life; for it was 
empty. 

“ Pass on, pass on!” came the not 
unkindly voice of command once more. 
“Out of the way, you there, and 
don’t stand like a fool. You’ve 
dropped it likely ; run back and see ; 
there’s time yet.” 

So over the bridge again went 
Raheem, in frantic hope, back on his 
steps again in frantic despair. “TI 
had it, Huzoor, indeed I had it! 
Here is the cover!” 

The ticket-collector shook his head, 
and Raheem, with a dazed look, 
turned away quietly. 

“Trra!” came the voice of the 
drum-player sententiously and safely 
from the window of a carriage. ‘“ He 
hath lost the inside; that comes of a 
cover. Well, well, prayers are over ; 
up with the carpet! But he is Hajji 
already, my masters, so ’tis not as 
though it were one of us sinners.” 


“Keep thy sins to thyself, chat- 


terer,” retorted his next  neigh- 
bour tartly, as the train moved on. 
“We be virtuous men enough.” 

“If you haven’t money to go on, 
you must go back. The booking- 
office is over there, and the up-mail 
will be in in a few hours.” 

This official view of the question 
given by the authorities as they 
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gathered round the disappointed pil- 
grim was simplicity itself, even to 
Raheem. He never thought of con- 
necting his ticketless cover with 
Deena’s coverless ticket. The fact 
that his chance was gone absorbed 
him utterly; he had lost salvation, 
for the very thought of taking back 
his gift to Hoshyar was impossible to 
him. That was the outcome of it all. 
So he sat patiently waiting for his 
train to come in, sat patiently, after 
he had found a place in it, waiting for 
it to go on, so absolutely absorbed in 
his loss, that he did not even hear his 
neighbours’ comments on the delay. 

“Line clear at last!” said the 
guard joyfully to the driver as he 
came out of the telegraph-office, where 
but one instant before the welcome 
signal had echoed. “Steam away all 
you know, sonny, and make up lost 
time. I promised my girl to be 
punctual; there’s a hop on at her 
house.” 

So, with a shriek, they were off for 
a twenty-mile scamper across the 
desert ; out, with a bump over the 
points, out with a whistle past the 
last signal, out with a flash by the 
telegraph-posts. But something else 
was flashing by the posts also; for a 
message came clicking into the station 
they had left not a minute ago, 
“* Mistake—line blocked—down-mail.” 

“ My God !” said the station-master 
in a thick voice, standing up blindly. 
He was an old Mutiny man, but he 
was white as a sheet. 

“Tt isn’t our fault, father,” began 
his son, a slim young fellow, showing 
mixed blood. 

“ D—n it all, sir,” shouted the 
other furiously, “ what does it matter 
whose fault it is? What's to be 
done ?” 

Nothing could be done, save to tele- 
graph back quick as kind nature could 
carry it: “Line blocked—up-mail also.” 


Fateful words! The line blocked both 
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ways, and not a signal for twenty 
miles! Half an hour of warning at 
the least, and nothing to be done ; 
nothing save to accept the disaster. 

“Bring up the relief-engine sharp, 
Smith,” said the Traffic Superintendent 
when, ere a minute was past, the 
hopeless news reached him. “Graham, 
run over for Dr. Westlake, for 
Harrison, too, if he’s there ; splints, 
bandages, dressers, and all that. 
Davies, wire back to the other end 
to send what they can from their 
reserve.” 

And so, swiftly as hands and brains 
could compass it, two more engines 
fled shrieking into the growing dusk 
of evening behind those two, the 
down-mail and the up-mail, coming 
nearer and nearer to each other on the 
single line. 

“‘ Twenty minutes since they started, 
about,” said one man, who was stand- 
ing with a watch in his hand, in 
curiously quiet tones. “It must be 
soon now ; and there is a curve about 
the middle. I hope to God there is 
no friend of mine in either ! ” 

“ Royston’s in the down,” replied 
another studiously even voice. “ He 
was going to see his wife. But the 
firsts are well back; it’s the thirds, 
poor devils ” He paused, and the 
others nodded. 

The thirds, doubtless! And in one 
of them, far forward, crouched Raheem, 
staring out into the calm dusk, ab- 
sorbed in the horror of going back, 
going back to die before he had saved 
his own soul ! 

So, suddenly, through and above the 
rush and the roar and the rattle that 
he scarcely heard, came a new sound 
forcing him to listen. It was a 
quivering, clamorous, insistent whistle. 
It brought no recognition to his ignor- 
ance, or to the ignorance of those 
around him, but far back in the first- 
class carriages white faces peered out 
into the gloom and foreign voices 
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called to each other: “ Danger whistle 
—what’s up?” Still, it was a strange, 
disturbing sound with a strange echo. 
And was that an echo of the rush, 
and the roar, and the rattle? Raheem 
sat up quickly. Was it theend of all 
things? Why had they struck him— 
who—Hoshyar! Then thought ended 
in a scream of pain. 


“There is a man caught by the feet 
under that wheel,” said Dr. Westlake 
not many minutes after, as he came 
out of the hideous pile of wreckage 
all grimed and smirched. “He is 
breathing yet, so have him out sharp. 
We may save him, but these others 

” He passed on to seek work 
significantly. 

And so Raheem, stunned and with 
both feet crushed to a jelly, was dug 
out ; the only man left alive in the 
forward third-class carriage of the up- 
mail. He was still unconscious when 
it came to be his turn for the doctors 
in the crowded hospital. “ Badly 
nourished,” said Dr. Westlake, “ but 
it is his only chance. Harrison, the 
eucalyptus sawdust, please; it is a 
good case for it, and we shall be short 
of dressings.” 

So two days afterwards Raheem, 
recovering from a slight concussion of 
the brain, found himself in a strangely 
comfortable bed with a curious hump 
of a thing over his feet under the 
coverlet. He did not know that there 
were no feet there ; that they had both 
been amputated at the ankle, and that 
he was a cripple for life. And there 
was no reason why he should find it 
out, since the sawdust did its work 
without more ado, much to the doctor’s 
delight, who, as he took Raheem’s 
temperature, talked of first intents 
and septic dressings to his assistant. 
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In fact, they were both so pleased that 
it came upon them by surprise one 
day, when Raheem, with clasped hands, 
asked when he was to die. 

“Die? Rubbish!” said Dr. West- 
lake, cheerfully. “ Not from this, at 
any rate, and we will do what we can 
for the lungs afterwards.” 

Raheem’s face did not lose its 
anxiety. “ And when, if the Huzoor 
will say, shall I be able to walk 
again?” As he lay in the comfortable 
bed he had been making up his mind 
to sacrifice all comfort, to leave life 
behind him, and start on foot for 
death, with his face towards Mecca. 

“Walk?” echoed the doctor, with 
a significant look at his assistant. 
Then he sate down on the edge of the 
cot, and told the truth. 

Raheem heard it, looking incredu- 
lously at the cradle ; and then suddenly 
he interrupted a platitude about its 
being better to be a cripple than to 
die, with an eager question: ‘‘ Then 
the Huzoor means that I shall never 
be able to walk again?” 

The doctor nodded. 

“May God reward the Huzoor for 
ever and ever,” said Raheem in a 
whisper, raising both hands in a 
salute ; and his face was one radiant 
smile. 

Dr. Westlake looked at his assistant 
as they passed on to the next cot. 
“‘Theyare an incomprehensible people,” 
he said in rather an injured tone. “I 
never expected to hear a man thank 
me rapturously for cutting off both his 
feet.” 

He did not know that cripples are 
specially exempted from the duty of 
pilgrimage, and that the patient was 
repeating his version of the text: “ It 
is better to enter halt into life, than, 
having two feet, to be cast into hell.” 
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Tue Trustees of the British Museum 
have followed the prevailing fashion 
and published a volume of letters.1 The 
volume differs in many respects from 
those with which we have of late 
grown perhaps somewhat too familiar. 
For one thing, it is much shorter, yet 
it covers a much longer period of time ; 
for another, it is not concerned with 
the exhibition of a single personality, 
nor with a single range of interests. 
More than three centuries have passed 
since the earliest of these letters was 


‘ written; the last is dated just ten 


years ago. Through all that time 
the hands which penned them were 
making history busily, each in its 
own degree and after its own fashion ; 
the hands of great sovereignsand states- 
men, of great captains and churchmen, 
men of action, men of affairs, men of 
letters. A queen heads the roll, and 
a queen closes it. The first letter 
was written by Queen Katherine of 
Arragon to her husband Henry, then 
warring in France ; it is dated from 
Woburn on the 16th of September, 
1513, just one week after Surrey had 
crushed the Scottish power at Flodden, 
and one month after Henry had, him- 
self routed the French chivalry on the 
memorable Field of Spurs. The last, 
dated from Windsor Castle on the 
16th of March, 1885, was written by 
Queen Victoria to the sister of Charles 
Gordon. 

It is impossible, now and here, to 
give any adequate idea of the contents 
of this interesting volume, nor indeed 
should it be necessary; it may be 

1 FacstmMILEs OF Roya, HisToricat, 
LITERARY, AND OTHER AUTOGRAPHS IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF MANUSCRIPTS, BririIsu 
Museum. Printed by Order of the Trustees, 
London, 1895. 
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bought, at the Museum or elsewhere, 
for the moderate sum of six shillings 
(just one-fourth of what we are asked 
to pay for the privilege of reading 
the correspondence of the brothers 
Rossetti), while any single letter may 
be purchased for threepence. Some of 
them the visitor may already have read, 
through a glass darkly, as they lie in 
the cases ranged about the small gallery 
between the Grenville and the King’s 
libraries ; and summaries of them are 
given in the admirable little guide to 
the Department of Manuscripts lately 
printed by order of the Trustees. In 
this volume, the first of a promised 
series, the curious reader may study 
the very handwriting of these departed 
worthies ; and in some of the earlier 
letters he will not find it, we may 
add, a very simple study, though, as 
every one who has worked among our 
State Papers knows, the secret of these 
old vanished hands is one easily mas- 
tered. The copies in this volume are 
lithographed, or photographed, or re- 
produced by some other process, in 
facsimile of the original manuscript ; 
and herein lies, we may say, our only 
cause of complaint against the Trus- 
tees. The process of reproduction, 
whatever it may be, allows only one 
side of a page to be copied, and this 
in many cases, of course, materially 
diminishes the interest and value of 
the copy. Might not the facsimile of 
a part have been supplemented, where 
necessary, by a reprint of the whole? 
The cost of the volume would have 
been slightly increased, no doubt ; 
but another shilling or two would 
hardly be grudged, we fancy, by those 
who care for such curiosities. In- 
deed, as matters go, the Trustees 
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seem almost convicted out of their 
own mouths of some little oversight. 
These autographs, they plead, properly 
considered are much more than mere 
curiosities. The full number of those 
at present exhibited to the public, 
from which this volume has been 
selected, amounts to upwards of one 
hundred, and have been chosen with 
a view to direct attention, so far as 
possible, to the leading events and 
most prominent persons in each reign. 
“ The student is thus enabled to follow 
English history, at least in outline, in 
the actual handwriting of those who 
have most largely contributed to make 
it; and it would be easy to pick out 
plates from the present instalment 
which might profitably be used as 
texts or illustrations for historical lec- 
tures, and which, if shown to an in- 
telligent audience, would invest the 
subject treated with new interest and 
vitality.” It may be so; yet the idea 
seems at first painfully suggestive of 
the University Extension System, and 
that, as we all know, has opened a 
door to the random chatterer which 
will hardly be closed in our time. And 
surely the vitality to be borrowed from 
such fragmentary illustrations as some 
of these are will be no great thing, 
and the interest in many cases rather 
tantalizing than otherwise. This 
seems, we must own, likely to stand a 
little in the way of the higher purpose 
claimed for these autographs. But we 
may be wrong; much will obviously 
depend on the intelligence of the 
audience, more on the intelligence of 
the lecturer. Professor Huxley could 
work wonders, it is said, with a bone ; 
and what a piece of chalk in skilful 
fingers will effect on a black board is 
within universal recollection. 

At all events, and whether they or 
we be proved right, we have no wish 
to cavil at the Trustees. They have 
at least put within our easy reach a 
collection of extremely interesting 
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curiosities, and for that we should all 
be grateful. They may prove to have 
also a great educational value, and 
then our gratitude will be proportion- 
ately increased. Meanwhile they are 
something much more than curious in 
the vulgar sense. They are literally 
touches of vanished hands, which in 
their time wrought great things, 
helping to mould the destinies, to 
direct the thoughts, or to increase the 
gaiety of our nation. They are a part, 
as it were, of the national patrimony, 
in which we may all claim our share. 
What Englishman, for example, would 
view unconcerned the written words 
(ipsissima verba, indeed, though we 
have taken the liberty of transcribing 
them according to the modern notions 
of orthography) of that famous Council 
of War which met in the cabin of 
the Admiral’s flagship on the Ist of 
August, 1588, the evening after the 
action off Gravelines ? 


We, whose names are hereunder written, 
have determined and agreed in council to 
follow and pursue the Spanish fleet until 
we have cleared our own coast and brought 
the Frith west of us, and then to return 
back again, as well to revictual our ships 
(which stand in extreme scarcity), as also 
to guard and defend our own coast at home ; 
with further protestation that, if our want 
of victual and munition were supplied, we 
would pursue them to the furthest that 
they durst have gone. 


And then follow the signatures of 
these doughty captains : Charles, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, High Admiral 
of England ; Lord Thomas Howard, 
his cousin; George, Earl of Cumber- 
land; Edmund, Lord Sheffield; Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir John Hawkins, Sir 
Edward Hoby, Captain Thomas Fen- 
ner,—all as large as life, as the saying 
goes, and some of them almost as un- 
intelligible. Of the same complexion, 


too, yet touched with a more personal 
interest, is the last letter written by 
Nelson, dated on board the Victory, 
October 19th, 1805, and bearing a 
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postscript added on the eve of the 
battle. It is clear enough to read, 
for the left hand had soon mastered 
the trick of penmanship. “In the 
morning,” runs the postscript, “we 
were close to the mouth of the 
streights, but the wind had not come 
far enough to the westward to allow 
the combined fleets to weather the 
shoals off Traflagar [sic]; but they 
were counted as far as forty sail of 
ships of war, which I suppose to be 
thirty-four of the line and six frigates. 
A group of them was seen off the 
Lighthouse of Cadiz this morning, but 
it blows so very fresh and_ thick 
weather that I rather believe they 
will go into the harbour before night. 
May God Almighty give us success 
over these fellows and enable us to 
get a Peace.” The letter, addressed 
to Lady Hamilton, was found on his 
desk after the battle, and brought to 
her by Hardy, as an endorsement 
in her Ladyship’s own scrawl bears 
witness. 

The hand of sturdy Hugh Latimer, 
Bishop of Worcester, may be read in 
an argument against the doctrines of 
purgatory, with Henry’s comments 
thereon. “The founding of monas- 
teries,” writes the Bishop, “argued 
purgatory to be, so the putting of 
them down argueth it not to be. 
What uncharitableness and cruelness 
seemeth it to be to destroy monas- 
teries if purgatory be. Now it seemeth 
not convenient the act of parliament 
to preach one thing and the pulpit 
another clean contrary.” Whereon 
the King somewhat shrewdly com- 
ments: “Why then do you so? 
Turpe enim est doctori cum culpa 
redarguit eum (it is a scandal for the 
teacher to stand condemned out of his 
own mouth).” 

The two rival queens are both repre- 
sented here, Elizabeth of England and 
Mary of Scotland. Mary prided herself 
on her handwriting, and as penmanship 


then went, with some reason. There 
is no difficulty in deciphering her 
letter to Elizabeth, praying that the 
rigour of her confinement may be 
relaxed, that a priest of her own faith 
may be sent to her, and that she may 
be permitted to write at least an open 
letter to her son, to remind him of 
his unhappy mother (et luy ramente- 
voir sa triste mere). It is dated Octo- 
ber 29th, 1571, de mon estroite prison 
de Chefild (Lord Shrewsbury’s castle 
of Sheffield) and signed Votre bien 
bonne seeur et [cousine] Marie R. 
Elizabeth’s letter is dated two and 
thirty years later, within two months 
of her own death, when the Daugh- 
ter of Debate had been long in her 
grave, and her. little son (son seul 
enfant et esperance de future joye en ce 
monde) had grown to a man of middle 
age. It is written to him, in that 
fantastic strain of unreality which, as 
Froude says, she carried even into the 
presence of the Almighty, to clear his 
mind of certain charges brought 
against her by the Spanish King. 
Among other questionable assevera- 
tions, she assures him that she is 
“nothing of the vile disposition of 
such as, while their neighbours’ 
house is, or likely to be afire, will not 
only not help, but not afford them 
water to quench the same” ; and she 
concludes, not with the hope but, with 
the conviction that she has made 
patent her sincerity, “though not 
fraught with much wisdom yet stuffed 
with great good will.” In one respect 
indeed all will go along with her: she 
apologizes for her “skrating hand” , 
and a scratching hand it surely is, as 
crooked as her policy so often was. 
Here, too, may be read the letter, 
written from Ringwood on July 9th, 
1685, the day after his capture, in 
which the unhappy Monmouth im- 
plored the intercession of the Queen 
Dowager for her husband’s and his 
father’s sake. “I would not,” writes 
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the poor craven wretch, “ desire your 
Majesty to do it, if I were not from 
the bottom of my heart convinced 
how I have been deceived into it, and 
how angry God Almighty is with me 
for it, but I hope, Madam, your inter- 
cession will give me life to repent of 
it, and to show the King how really 
and truly I will serve him hereafter.” 
And here, too, is the letter of another 
of that ill-starred House, the son of 
the King who brought Monmouth to 
the block and who, unlike Henry of 
France, thought a mass worth more 
than a crown,—that James Stuart, 
whom men call the Old Pretender or 
the Old Chevalier, as their humour 
prompts them. Dated from Saint Ger- 
mains, signed James R., and stamped 
with the royal signet, it may be said to 
wear, like the phantom of Death, the 
likeness of a kingly crown. It as- 
sumes too the kingly prerogative in 
promising Simon Fraser, the notorious 
Lord Lovat, the dignity of an earldom, 
in consideration of his ancestor’s ser- 
vices and his own, “so as that you 
shall become an argument to encourage 
others to serve me zealously,” a some- 
what unfortunate phrase as things 
were to go. And here too is perhaps 
the best known and most famous of 
all royal compositions, the paragraph 
inserted by his own hand in the first 
speech from the throne prepared for 
George the Third: “Born and 
educated in this country, I glory in 
the name of Briton, and the peculiar 
happiness of my life will ever consist 
in promoting the welfare of a people 
whose loyalty and warm affection to 
me I consider as the greatest and 
most permanent security of my 
Throne.” 

Among these letters is one from a 
man of whom George the Third was 
to hear rather more than he cared 
about. It was written by George 


Washington to Lord Buchan (a noted 
that 


Miecenas of day) on 


April 
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22nd, 1793, and perhaps, when he 
professed to be his lordship’s most 
obedient and humble servant, the 
writer went as near an evasion of 
the truth as was possible for the 
man who never told a lie. But 
what gives the letter a particular 
interest at the present moment is 
unfortunately not included in the 
facsimile. This is the writer’s expres- 
sion of the principle which should 
guide the policy of the United States : 
“T believe it is the sincere wish of 
United America to have nothing to 
do with the political intrigues or the 
squabbles of European nations ; but on 
the contrary, to exchange commodities 
and live in peace with all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth; and this I am 
persuaded they will do, if rightfully 
it can be done.” In Nuttall’s Dic- 
tionary the Monroe Doctrine is defined 
as, “the theory that the Americans 
should mind their own business and 
allow nobody to interfere with them.” 
This obviously is the definition that 
Washington would have placed upon 
it; but he would seem to have been 
too sanguine. 

With literary autographs the 
Department is of course abundantly 
supplied. The selection for this 
series ranges from John Dryden to 
Robert Browning, the latest in point 
of time being the letter Charles 
Dickens wrote from Gad’s Hill on the 
day before his death, making an 
appointment with his friend Charles 
Kent to meet him on the morrow ; 
and these, with the exception of a 
page of the unfinished Epwin Droop, 
written but an hour or two before 
the fatal attack, were the last words 
traced by that busy pen. A most 
interesting and characteristic selection 
it is; characteristic of the writer, as 
letters not always are, and sometimes 
of their time. Take the first on the 
list, for example ; the piteous appeal 
of Dryden to Rochester, then First 
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Lord of the Treasury. Half a 
century or so earlier Ben Jonson had 
penned a humble petition to Charles’s 
father, “‘ best of Monarchs, Masters, 
Men,” for an increase of pay. King 
James had settled on his laureate an 
annual pension of one hundred marks. 





This so accepted sum, 
Or dispensed in books or bread, 
(For with both the Muse was fed) 
Hath drawn on me from the times 
All the envy of the rhymes, 

And the rattling pit-pat noise 

Of the less poetic boys, 

When their pot-guns aim to hit 

With their pellets of small wit, 
Parts of me they judged decayed ; 
dut we last out still unlayed. 


King Charles was prayed to in- 
crease his father’s marks to pounds, 
which would not only make the 
laureate more comfortable and _ his 
muse more eloquent, but would bring 
the less poetic boys to utter confusion. 
The petition succeeded, and Ben was, 
we doubt not, made more comfortable ; 
whether the pit-pat noise was silenced 
thereby, is another question. But 
poor Dryden’s case was too serious for 
such jesting doggerel. What a story it 
tells of the poet’s life and of that 
careless court ! 


I know not whether my Lord Sunder- 
land has interceded with your Lordship 
for half a year of my salary. But I have 
two other advocates ; very extreme wants, 
even almost to arresting, and my ill health, 
which cannot be repaired without imme- 
diate retiring into the country. A quarter’s 
allowance is but the Jesuit’s powder to 
my disease ; the fit will return a fortnight 
hence. If I durst, I would plead a little 
merit, and some hazards of my life from 
the common enemies, my refusing advant- 
ages offered by them, and neglecting my 
beneficial studies for the King’s service. 
But I only think I merit not to starve. I 
never applied myself to any interest con- 
trary to your Lordship’s; and on some 
occasions, perhaps not known to you, have 
not been unserviceable to the memory and 
reputation of my Lord your father. After 
this, my Lord, my conscience assures me 
I may write boldly, though I cannot 
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speak to you. I have three sons growing 
to man’s estate. I bred them all up to 
learning beyond my fortune ; but they are 
too hopeful to be neglected, though I want. 
Be pleased to look on me with an eye 
of compassion ; some small employment 
would render my condition easy. The 
King is not unsatisfied of me, the Duke 
has often promised me his assistance ; and 
your Lordship is the conduit through which 
their favours pass. Either in the Customs 
or the Appeals of the Excise, or some other 
way, means cannot be wanting, if you 
please to have the will. "Tis enough for 
one age to have neglected Mr. Cowley and 
starved Mr. Butler; but neither of them 
had the happiness to live till your Lord- 
ship's ministry. In the meantime be 
pleased to give me a gracious and speedy 
answer to my present request of half a 
year’s pension for my necessities. I am 
going to write somewhat by his Majesty’s 
command, and cannot stir into the country 
for my health and studies till I secure my 
family from want. You have many peti- 
tions of this nature, and cannot satisfy all ; 
but I hope from your goodness to be made 
an exception to your general rules. 


It is melancholy to know that the 
author of ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL 
and THz Mepat should have been 
forced to beg not only for charity, but 
even for justice from a court to which 
he had just rendered such signal 
services. The petition was in part suc- 
cessful, but only in part. What was 
due was paid ; but there the gratitude 
of the Sovereign began and ended. 


In Wordsworth’s letter to Hartley 
Coleridge on his father’s death we find 
the germ of the beautiful stanza 
written in the following year : 


Like clouds that rake the mountain-sum- 
mits, 

Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother 

From sunshine to the sunless land. 


“The last year has thinned off so 
many of my friends, young and old,” 
he writes, “and brought with it so 
much anxiety public and private, that 
it would be no kindness to you were 
I to yield to the solemn and sad 
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thoughts and remembrances which 
press upon me.” 

That a poet should ever at any 
time or to anybody express the opinion 
that he gets his deserts is indeed a 
surprising thing ; and our surprise is 
not lessened to find this wonderful 
admission made by Robert Browning, 
who certainly never suffered from 
excessive popularity. “I can have 
little doubt,” runs the letter, “ but 
that my writing has been, in the main, 
too hard for many I should have been 
pleased to communicate with: but I 
never designedly tried to puzzle people, 
as some of my critics have supposed. 
On the other hand I never pretended 
to offer such literature as should be a 
substitute for a cigar, or game at 
dominoes to an idle man. So, perhaps, 
on the whole I get my deserts and 
something over,—not a crowd but a 
few I value more.” These are good 
words, and we may doubtless take 
them without Falstaff’s comment. It 
has always seemed to us that Brown- 
ing got his deserts, in spite of his 
Society which was enough to damn 
all Parnassus, and we are glad to find 
our opinion justified by so competent 
an authority. 

And lastly we come to Carlyle, 
writing to Macvey Napier to propose 
an article on Ebenezer Elliot’s Corn- 
Law Ruymes for the Epinsurcu Re- 
viEW, and characteristically convinced 
that the whole bookselling trade was 
going post-haste to the devil because 
he could not find a publisher for 
Sartor Resartvs. 


Letters, said Bacon, “are the best 
materials for history, and to a diligent 
reader the best histories in them- 
selves.” This may be true enough of 


such letters as Bacon had in his mind, 
—letters, for example, such as the 
British Museum can give us—and of 
such readers; but when he penned 
those words he was all unconsciously 
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laying an awful curse on _ posterity. 
Between him and Boswell must rest 
the responsibility for all that vast 
rubbish heap of biography under which 
our age lies groaning in impotent 
wrath. Boswell, indeed, as he owns, 
borrowed his plan from Mason ; but 
for one who has read the Life of 
Gray thousands are familiar with the 
Life of Johnson. Boswell, moreover, 
so enlarged Mason’s design as to make 
it practically his own ; if he did not 
accomplish his boast of Johnsonizing 
the land, he may claim at least to 
have Boswellized biography. “I can- 
not conceive a more perfect mode of 
writing any man’s life,” he said, “ than 
not only relating all the most im- 
portant events of it in their order, 
but interweaving what he privately 
wrote, and said, and thought.” To 
let him tell his own story, we call it 
now, to let him speak for himself. 
When the man has a story to tell and 
knows how to tell it, it may be no 
bad plan; but it is above all things 
necessary that the man who lets him 
speak should know when to stop him. 
Johnson’s conversation was indeed 
well worth reporting, and Boswell 
was the best of all reporters; but 
Johnson, when he put his mind to it, 
could write as dull a letter as any 
man, and on this score Boswell seems 


to have been as little able to dis- 
criminate as the dullest of his suc- 
cessors. Even Lockhart, the only 


biographer, allowed to stand second to 
Boswell by all who do not place him 
first, would not, perhaps, have spoiled 
his great work by allowing Sir Walter 
to speak a little less copiously for 
himself. That great man wrote very 
many letters and many very long 
ones ; his correspondents have not in 
all cases kept their interest for pos- 
terity, and the posthumous charm of 
a letter will sometimes depend not a 
little on the person to whom it was 
addressed. Indeed Moore and Sir 
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George Trevelyan seem to us the only 
biographers of the front rank who 
have succeeded in keeping quite clear 
of these epistolary pitfalls. To be 
sure, they had not the temptations of 
other men ; for among all the literary 
offences laid to the charge of Byron and 
Macaulay, no one has yet, we believe, 
accused them of writing dull letters. 
But it is when we turn from these 
men to the rank and file that we 
clearly realise all the awful possibili- 
ties inherent in Boswell’s plan. What 
should be one of the most agreeable 
and instructive forms of literature has 
become an astonishment and a hissing. 
Biography is in fact now little more 
than a letter-book. The printer, it 
has been truly said, is now the real 
biographer ; a huge, unsorted, undi- 
gested mass of letters, journals, com- 
mon-place books, all “ the idle story of 
an empty day,” are sent to the printer, 
and he prints them. Then comes the 
preface, which we could all read off 
blindfold: “TI have thought it best to 
let my friend Jones speak for himself 
wherever possible.” And Jones speaks, 
speaks through many hundred pages, 
babbles on from the cradle to the 
grave, till you feel that if he has done 
nothing else upon this mortal earth, 
he must at least have materially in- 
creased the revenue of Her Majesty’s 
Post Office. 

“IT have neither space nor wish,” 
Mr. Ruskin has written in his auto- 
biography, “to extend my proposed 
account of things that have been by 
records of correspondence ; it is too 
much the habit of modern biographers 
to confuse epistolary talk with vital 
fact.” This is a better saying for the 
present generation to remember than 
3acon’s. For our part we have always 
doubted whether even the best of 
letters really serve the purpose claimed 
for them. Some of the most enter- 
taining things in our literature are to 
be found in letters: they interest us 
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on so many sides, literary, social, 
political ; they may charm us by their 
style or sometimes move us by their 
wit, their wisdom, or their wicked- 
ness ; sometimes they really help to 
illustrate or explain history; always 
there breathes through them the 
pathos or the piquancy of the past. 
But it is not on such letters that the 
present question turns. They were 
written, with rare exceptions, before 
the era of the penny post and the 
telegraph, when newspapers were few 
and men were not in the habit 
of meeting every day. They have 
passed the ordeal of Time, the one 
critic against whose verdict there is no 
appeal, and taken their place among 
the classics of our literature. The 
question rather is whether this episto- 
lary talk, this daily, almost hourly 
chatter between friends, has really the 
autobiographical value claimed for it. 
That it should for the most part be 
very dull is of course not surprising. 
All men write letters, and the large 
majority of men are very dull. The 
literary faculty is itself rare, much 
rarer than the superficial observer 
might suppose from the vast number 
of writers who assume themselves, and 
whose publishers apparently assume 
them, to have it. Nor is the art, or 
knack, of letter-writing by any means 
an inevitable complement of the 
literary faculty; on the contrary it is 
a gift possessed by some who can lay 
no claim to the intellectual endow- 
ments of many to whom it has been 
denied. When to these reasons are 
added the conditions under which 
most letters are now written, the 
hurry to catch a post, the press of 
other occupations, the general strain 
of modern life, it would be surprising 
indeed if their literary value were any 
great thing. But putting this for the 
moment aside, there remains the ques- 
tion of their autobiographical value. 
They permit the writer, it is alleged, 
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to tell his own story, to reveal him- 
self as he really was, with a directness 
and sincerity that no biographer, how- 
ever intimate and however candid, can 
accomplish. The first claim does not 
necessarily include the second, unless 
we are to assume that every man in- 
variably puts the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth about himself 
into his familiar correspondence ; and 
if such letters ever yet were written, 
we most strongly suspect that they 
have never yet been published nor are 
ever likely to be. Certain habits of 
the writer, certain qualities of his 
character and temperament, natural 
or acquired, they may, unconsciously 
or otherwise, exhibit; but the man 
himself, the heart and soul of him, it 
must surely be obvious that they will 
not be permitted to reveal, save in 
such partial glimpses as he may him- 
self select for exhibition. Language, 
it is said, was given us to conceal our 
thoughts. A man may prate heed- 
lessly with his tongue, and many do ; 
but he must be a more than common 
fool, such a fool as even Carlyle would 
not have anticipated, if he cannot keep 
the mastery of his pen. 

But this, it may be urged, is the 
proper business of biography ; no man 
should be stripped for public inspec- 
tion against his will. Precisely so ; 
discretion should be one of the first 
qualities of a biographer, and is too 
often the first he discards. But to 
argue that, by permitting the subject 
to tell his own story in his own words, 
the indiscretionary powers of his 
biographer are held in check, is 
merely to argue that the biographer 
is not competent for his work,—which, 
indeed, in too many instances needs 
no argument. Nor in fact does the 
precaution inevitably avail. The 
faculty of selection is an element, and 
a most important element, in the 
quality of discretion ; we have only 
to glance at the masses of biography 
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which our presses turn out day after 
day to see how small a part that ele- 
ment has played in their composition. 
Only the other day, for instance, in 
turning over the recent volume of 
Rossetti’s correspondence, we lighted 
upon the following : “ Dear Mamma,— 
I think we said the 24th for your next 
sitting, but suppose we say instead 
Tuesday of next week.” A few more 
pages revealed this precious morsel : 
“Dear W.,—Could you dine here 
Sunday? One or two fellows are 
coming, and I would esteem it a boon 
if you would come. I hope you are 
better. I got the MSS. to-day.” With 
what conceivable object that ever in- 
fluenced the human mind can such 
things have been published? But in- 
deed everywhere in this melancholy 
book is it manifest that the faculty 
of selection is not the only element of 
discretion ignored by the biographer. 
As for the effect on the narrative 
of these indiscriminate interruptions, 
little needs to be said. Frequent and 
abrupt changes of style must always 
mar the reader’s enjoyment and offend 
his taste, as surely as the pell-mell of 
styles in modern architecture offends 
the eye. Even when the change is 
from worse to better, the general 
result is not less ungainly. He never 
walks gracefully, wrote Landor, who 
leans upon the shoulder of another, 
however gracefully that other may 
walk. 

It is certain that, as has been said 
elsewhere, nine tenths of the letters 
which make up nine tenths of our 
current biographies tell no story, be- 
yond the very bald one that they need 
not have been written and should not 
have been kept. But then nine tenths 
of our current biographies, and nine 
tenths, we are inclined to add, of the re- 
maining tenth, can show no reason at 
all for their existence. Their subjects 
have been naturally barren of interest, 
and their writers have been unable 
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to give thom any. But there have 
lately been published two collections 
of letters written by men to whom the 
world has always been willing to 
listen, and in whom, apart from their 
writings, it may reasonably be supposed 
to be still interested. One of these 
collections has been frankly made to 
serve the purpose of a biography ; 
what purpose the other is expected 
to serve is not so clear.! 

For the publication of Stevenson’s 
letters from Samoa, Mr. Colvin can 
show some warrant. Stevenson seems 
at one time to have been troubled with 
the fancy that he was losing his 
popularity, that his day was gone, and 
that, if not for him at least for his 
family after him, the outlook was 
ominous. Mr. Colvin seems to have 
been fortunately able to dispel these 
gloomy illusions; but it was under 
their influence that the idea of pub- 
lishing these letters seems first to have 
taken shape. They might make “ good 
pickings” after his death, Stevenson 
thought, “a piece of provision” for 
his family. But his friend was warned, 
warned apparently more than once, 
and certainly once in most emphatic 
language, that the letters were not to 
be published as they stood; “some 
kind of a book” might be made out 
of them, he thought, without much 
trouble; but some trouble would be 
necessary. ‘Can I find no form of 
words,” he asks in comical despair, 
“which will at last convey to your 
intelligence the fact that these letters 
were never meant, and are not now 
meant, to be other than a quarry of 
materials from which the book may be 
drawn?” Apparently he could not. 
Some sort of supervision the editor 
claims to have exercised, and to have 


1 1, LeTrers oF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848- 
1888 ; collected and arranged by George W. 
E. Russell. Two volumes ; London, 1895. 

2. Varia Letters ; being Corres; nce 
addressed by Robert Louis Stevenson to Sidney 
Colvin, 1890-1894. London, 1895. 
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found it very troublesome and delicate 
work ; but from what has been left 
one is puzzled to conjecture what can 
have been taken; for in truth the 
bulk of these three hundred and fifty 
pages does most disastrously bear out 
the author’s humorous exposition of 
the art of letter-writing: “ You sit 
down every day and pour out an 
equable stream of twaddle.” And 
what makes the editor’s attitude more 
curious still, is that he seems to have 
been as conscious as we are that the 
letters would be found tiresome, and 
to have said so with equal frankness. 
Over and over again he seems to have 
warned his friend that he would never 
succeed in interesting the public at 
home in Samoan politics, in the scuffle 
of white kites and black crows that 
went by that name, and that he was 
only damaging his own reputation by 
the attempt. And yet in the face of 
all this he prints pages after pages of 
the dreariest stuff conceivable, local 
squabbles, fireside concerns, trivial 
details which one wonders that Ste- 
venson could ever have thought it 
worth while to write even to his most 
intimate friend. Once Mr. Colvin’s 
remonstrances met with a strange 
answer : “The letters, it appears, are 
tedious ; they would be more tedious 
still if I wasted my time upon such 
infantile and sucking-bottle details.” 
What, one wonders after reading this 
book, what in the name of the English 
language can those details have been ! 

There is, however, one passage in 
this volume which it would have been 
a thousand pities to miss. So much 
nonsense has been written about 
Stevenson’s work, he was made the 
victim while he lived of such an ex- 
travagant system of puffing, that those 
who did not know him, were almost 
inevitably forced to associate him with 
his flatterers, and to believe that he 
must see himself with their eyes. It 
is clear that he did not. His most 
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exacting critic can hardly have judged 
him more sternly than he judged 
himself. 


For the nonce my skill deserts me, such 
as it is, or was. It was a very little dose 
of inspiration, and a pretty little trick of 
style, long lost, improved by the most 
heroic industry. So far I have managed 
to please the journalists. But I am a ficti- 
tious article and have long known it. I 
am read by journalists, by my fellow- 
novelists, and by boys; with these, incipit 
et explicit my vogue. Good thing anyway! 
for it seems to have sold the Edition. .. . 
I do not think it is possible to have fewer 
illusions than I. I sometimes wish I had 
more. They are amusing. But I cannot 
take myself seriously as an artist; the 
limitations are so obvious, 


It is not often one finds a popular 
author writing in such a strain; an 
author, too, whom there seemed a 
general conspiracy among the re- 
viewers to spoil. What a contrast 
it is to the following extract from 
the touching epilogue added to these 
letters by his editor and friend. 


The fragment on which he wrought 
during the last month of his life gives to 
my mind (as it did to his own) for the 
first time the full measure of his powers ; 
and if in the literature of romance there is 
to be found work more masterly, of more 
piercing human insight or more concen- 
trated imaginative vision and beauty, I do 
not know it. 


How far the public will endorse this 
eulogy it has not yet had the oppor- 
tunity of judging; nor is it ever 
disposed to examine too curiously the 
attitude of friendship over a new- 
made grave. But it is hard to 
imagine Stevenson, however much he 
may have preferred the new work to 
its predecessors, sanctioning quite so 
extreme a rapture. 

Of the purpose with which Mat- 
thew Arnold’s letters have been pub- 
lished, there is, we say, no doubt. It 
was his particular desire that no 
biography of him should be written ; 
but it did not seem to his family that 
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this injunction precluded a selection 
from his correspondence, and it is at 
their request, and with their assistance 
that this selection has been thade. It 
seems therefore something almost of 
an impertinence to hazard the doubt 
whether Arnold himself would have 
sanctioned the publication quite so 
readily as has been assumed. One 
remembers certain strictures of his 
own on the indiscriminate writing 
of letters ; and though the great bulk 
of these were written to give pleasure 
to members of his ow family from 
whom he happened at ve time to be 
separated, and are not therefore fairly 
open to his own criticism, it must 
be confessed that, when read by eyes 
for which they were so obviously 
never written, they do not seem very 
important. Essentially familiar and 
domestic, the editor calls these letters 
in a graceful and friendly little pre- 
face ; and indeed they are so to an 
extent that is sometimes almost em- 
barrassing. “They were evidently 
written,” we are told, “without a 
thought that they would be read 
beyond the circle of his family.” The 
fact is so evident that it needs all 
the assurance of print to escape the 
uneasy sense of doing something 
discreditable in reading this corre- 
spondence at all, as though one had 
broken open a friend’s desk, and was 
making free with his most private 
papers. But such scruples will seem 
in any case the veriest affectation 
to an age which adds to an al- 
most bloodthirsty curiosity about 
its neighbour’s affairs a most pestering 
frankness about its own; and in this 
particular case they are of course 
on the face of them absurdly super- 
fluous. 

These letters are expected to reveal 
aspects of Arnold’s character which 
could be only imperfectly appre- 
hended through the more formal 
medium of his published works. For 
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those who knew him, we are assured, 
their peculiar charm lies in their perfect 
naturalness. “They are in a word, 
himself ; and there can be no higher 
praise.” And the Editor goes on to 
draw, in words which recall in some 
ways Arnold’s portrait of his friend 
Clough, a charming picture of the man 
whom he was privileged to know so 
well ; of his perfect amiability and 
sympathy, his sunny temper and in- 
exhaustible fun ; his love of children 
and animals; his absolute freedom 
from bitterness, rancour, and envy ; 
his unstinted admiration of beauty 
and cleverness; his frank enjoyment 
of things which, in his own phrase, 
tended to promote the agreeableness of 
life ; his childlike pleasure in his own 
performances. <A charming picture it 
is, and an admirable likeness we are 
persuaded. Our only quarrel is that 
it is not to be found in the letters. 
Indeed we are not at all sure that by 
those who know his books well it 
might not more readily be found in 
them. The inexhaustible fun does in 
truth somewhat surprise us, That 
Arnold had a pretty wit everybody 
who has read him knows, and a vein 
of humour peculiarly his own, and 
peculiarly delightful to all who were 
not made the subject of it. But the 
fun was not, we fancy, so universally 
recognised, and assuredly will not be 
recognised in these letters. One pas- 
sage indeed there is in which it may 
possibly lurk, a passage written in the 
autumn of 1854, when all England 
was ringing with the news of that 
wild ride of heroes down the valley of 
Balaclava: “ As for the light cavalry 
loss, those gentlemen, I imagine, will 
be more missed at reviews than in the 
field.” To every man, even the wisest, 
there will come at times a moment of 
foolishness ; but surely this most un- 
fortunate sentence has not been pre- 
served as a sample of the writer’s 
naturalness. We will never believe 


that the real Arnold, the kindly, the 
generous, the sympathetic, was speak- 
ing there. 

In short, if these letters are really 
and truly the man himself, then the 
man himself must have been far other 
than the world in general has con- 
ceived him. Arnold was called many 
hard names in his time, but never 
within our knowledge has he been 
called a dull man; yet it is certain 
that three fourths of these two volumes 
might have been written by the dullest 
man who ever found a_ biographer. 
There is an explanation, of course, 
and when the first shock of surprise 
is over, it is easy enough to find it. 
Arnold was a very busy man. There 
was his official work in the first in- 
stance, which Mr. Russell brands as 
unremunerative drudgery, but which 
at least brought him reputation, and 
left him free from the curse under 
which so many men of letters have 
laboured, the curse, in Macaulay’s 
terse phrase, of writing to relieve, not 
the fulness of the mind, but the 
emptiness of the pocket. He wrote 
much, both in verse and prose. From 
first to last Arnold must have published 
between twenty and thirty volumes, 
and as we are told that writing did 
not come easily to him, it is clear that 
Mr. Morley’s description of him as 
one of the most occupied men of his 
time is not exaggerated. His corre- 
spondence, therefore, was confined 
almost wholly to his own family, and 
is naturally filled with such personal 
matters as they would be most con- 
cerned to know ; the fireside concerns 
of his daily existence ; his children, 
his pets, his health, his garden, the 
places he visited, the dinners he ate, 
and the people in whose company he 
ate them. The bulk of these letters 
were written to his mother, and news 
of his children naturally plays a large 
part in them. “They go everywhere 
with me that I will take them, and 
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their talk is delightful. We passed a 
yard the other day where there were 
cows, and N. said, ‘ What a nice smell 
from those dear cows, papa! Jsn’t it 
kind of the dear cows to give us 
smells ?’” One can imagine with what 
pleasure the grandmother would read 
such instances of the little ones’ quick- 
ness and sympathy ; one can imagine 
with what pleasure the father would 
write them. But alien eyes, bent 
possibly upon their own children and 
their own cows, may be pardoned for 
reading unmoved such essentially 
familiar and domestic records. There 
is a saying : “ Never tell your troubles ; 
you only take up the time of the man 
who is waiting to tell you his.” In 
this hard and busy world the saying 
perhaps holds good of other things 
than troubles. 

Mr. Morley has lately told us, in 
reviewing these very letters, that the 
epistolary charm vanishes in the 
anticipation of an audience. Walpole’s 
letters and Gray’s are banned by him 
for that reason, being written “as 
with printer and publisher before them, 
and the whole literary and fine world 
looking over their shoulders.” Letters, 
to be enjoyed as letters must be 
easy, careless, unpremeditated, flung 
off on the impulse of the moment ; 
improvisations, in short, about your- 
self and your correspondent, and 
the personal things which you and 
your correspondent happen to be in- 
terested in and to care about. The 
public breaks the spell. That is an 
opinion, and Mr. Morley’s opinion on 
any literary point will always be 
welcome. And very sound it is, no 
doubt, so far as the writer and his 
correspondent are concerned; but 
when the public is asked to join the 
party—how then? If the public does 
not happen to care about the personal 
things which interest the writer and 


his correspondent, what then? Then 
the public is apt to recollect a certain 
saying about easy writing and what 
so often comes of it. If Arnold had 
had leisure or inclination for a general 
correspondence on literature, public 
affairs, and public men, possibly his 
letters would have been as piquant as 
Walpole’s, as polished as Gray’s, as 
witty as Byron’s. But he kept these 
things for his published writings ; for 
his private correspondence he reserved 
those intimate confidences, ‘ familiar 
matter of to-day,” which every man is 
pleased to think important and inter- 
esting to those near and dear to him, 
but which no man of delicacy and 
dignity would wish to be bawled 
about the streets. “It is too much 
the habit of modern biographers to 
confuse epistolary talk with vital 
fact.” With most of the subjects of 
modern biographers it must, it would 
seem, be epistolary talk or nothing ; 
the vital fact is not indeed a con- 
spicuous element in any form of our 
current literature. But Arnold was 
the last man to fall into this mistake. 
To get at the vital fact by all the 
means in his power was the great aim 
of -his writing ; to exhort others to 
strive for it was the great end of his 
teaching. “To try and approach 
truth on one side after another, not 
to strive or cry, nor to persist in 
pressing forward, on any one side, 
with violence and self-will,—it is only 
thus, it seems to me, that mortals 
may hope to gain any vision of the 
mysterious Goddess, whom we shall 
never see except in outline, but only 
thus even in outline.” It seems hard 
that such a man should be forced to 
contribute to the everlasting welter 
of epistolary talk. 


Not here, oh Apollo, 
Are haunts meet for thee. 








